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PROLOGUE 


THE HAND OF AN ANGRY GOD 


JONATHAN EDWARDS 


PROLOGUE 
THE HAND OF AN ANGRY GOD 


T was 1741. A corpulent German, with a corpulent Ger- 
man mistress, was king of England, to maintain the 
rights of property and keep out the popish pretender ; the 
whig lords ruled the kingdom, and Sir Robert Walpole had 
just been driven from office; William Pitt was a young 
politician who seemed to be using patriotism as a cloak for 
private ambition; there was a maritime war with Spain, 
which was grossly mismanaged. The king of France, young 
and popular, was expected to rival the exploits of his prede- 
cessor; the Pompadour and the Parc aux Cerfs, the bread- 
riots, the bankruptcy, and the revolution were all in the 
future; the rights of man were a myth, and democracy not 


_ even a dream. A young fop, who had become king of 


Prussia, had used his father’s grenadiers to steal Silesia 


_ from the heiress of the Hapsburgs, and was defending it 


furiously against the Austrian field-marshals; the war 
threatened to involve England and France. 
Locke, with his theory that all ideas were acquired from 


- sensation, was the reigning philosopher; and Newton’s 
_ vision of a law-ordered universe had permeated the intel- 
- lectual consciousness of Europe; Halley was astronomer- 
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royal; the movements of planets and stars were being re- 
corded; and incredible occurrences were gravely reported 
and ascribed to causes still more incredible, which none 
the less made a show of being scientific. Meanwhile trav- 
elers rode on horseback because the roads were too bad for 
carriages; and washing was avoided because water was bad 
for the skin. Medicine was an affair of fantastic animal 
remedies—human excrement and the sperm of frogs— 
whose effects were described in pseudo-scientific jargon; 
half the children that were born died within a few months 
of birth, and a pock-marked face was the most familiar 
of sights; of the deaths in the city of London thirty per 
cent were ascribed to convulsions, and five per cent to pains 
in the teeth. 

Nine-tenths of the world’s population was static, and 
employed on the soil. They believed in witchcraft, the 
magical power of charms, the baleful effect of comets, and 
a supernatural power who, if duly propitiated, would give 
good harvests. The idea that government existed for the 
good of the people was a rare and novel heresy. 

The intellectual revolution had scarcely begun. Voltaire 
was living with his Emily in Brussels, and known as a 
dramatist and an admirer of the English constitution; 
Montesquieu was working on “L’Esprit des Lois” in his 
great study at La Bréde; Diderot was a bookseller’s hack; 
a vagabond tutor from Geneva, called Rousseau, was trying 
to make a name for himself in Paris as a musician. 


The Church of England was a moribund appanage of ~ 
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the aristocracy. High society was indifferent, and culture 
was deist; it was thought best that the common people 
should be superstitious. A group of hypocrites and enthusi- 
astics, nicknamed the “holy club,” the “bible bigots,” and 
the “methodists,” were creating a scandal; they claimed to 
have special revelations from heaven, preached to mobs in 
the open air, and filled people’s minds with seditious 
nonsense. 

Two months’ voyage across the Atlantic lay a little- 
regarded dependency of the British crown—the colony 
of New England: a land notorious for strict sabbatarians 
and unscrupulous drivers of bargains—devoted adherents 
of the Protestant succession. 

Along the coastline they were thriving fishermen, and 
merchants of the African and West-India trade. Luxury 
and episcopalianism had come in with the royal governors; 
and the upper classes were beginning to doubt whether God 
had really elected the majority of mankind for eternal 
damnation ; they took religion easily, as a matter of respect- 
able behavior and going to church on Sundays; some of 
them posed as deists, and scoffed at the superstition of the 
Pilgrim fathers. They followed the latest developments in 
the literature of England, and considered Addison the best 
of prose-writers, and Sir Richard Blackmore the greatest 
poet. In Boston there was a populace of seamen and work- 
_ men and negro slaves, who broke loose periodically in an 
orgy of drunkenness, window-smashing, and rioting. It 
was estimated that one-eighth of the houses in the town 
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were either licensed taverns or illegal drinking and gam- 
bling dens. 


Westward from Boston New England extended for 


two days’ journey—a land of clergymen and small farm- 
ers. They were a vigorous hard-working stock, who got 
their women with child before they married them, and 
celebrated their festivals with prodigious drinkings of ale 
and cider and rum; they loved strange and rare delicacies 
—chocolate and oranges and Bohea tea; they guffawed 
heartily at anything which denoted sexual virility or the 
lack of it; they quarreled bitterly with each other, and 
went to law at the slightest provocation; they were the 
most obstinate of individualists. Their blood was not yet 
diluted by hard labor, puritanical repression, and loss of 
the more vigorous strains by emigration. The Indians con- 
tinually imperiled their lives along the frontiers, and the 
wolves killed their sheep to within twenty miles of Boston. 
Washing was rare—except when the rivers were warm 
enough for the men to swim in them; and privies were un- 
known. Their god was an agricultural deity, and their reli- 
gion a blend of Calvinist Christianity with primaeval super- 
stition, based mostly on the pentateuch; they attended meet- 
ing, obeyed the law of Moses, and became converted, in 
order that Jehovah might ward off pestilences, Indians, 


droughts, floods, and earthquakes, and reward them with 


good harvests. Their ministers told them that if they did 
not accept God’s will as their will, take Christ as their 


Redeemer, and become born again, they would go to hell | 
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when they died; but until 1740 hell was a cliché; only the 
clergy felt its reality with any vividness. 

In Massachusetts Governor Belcher was expecting his 
~ recall, and the clergy were hoping that such a devout sup- 
porter of their churches might not be removed from office. 
There was unwonted peace with the Indians; but men 
watched with anxiety the latest bulletins from Europe. The 
scarcity of precious metal and the depreciation of the paper 
money had filled the lawcourts with debtors; and a scheme 
for remedying the shortage by founding a land-bank had 
been vetoed. 

In 1741, however, the conversation in the taverns and 
at the dinner tables of ministers and colonels of militia 
throughout New England was not about politics. George 
Whitefield, the famous preacher, had swept across the coun- 
try in the preceding autumn, and was still to be heard of, 
like a rumble of distant thunder, as he passed down the 
coast to his parish in Georgia. After him had come Gilbert 
Tennent, an Ulsterman from New Jersey, loud of voice 
and uncouth of gesture, clothed like John the Baptist in a 
greatcoat of sackcloth with a leather girdle about his loins ; 
all winter and spring he had brandished hellfire before the 
Bostonians; and before he left had set the villages to the 
south and west ablaze with terror of the Judgment. Round 
Boston and New Haven there were many who scoffed; 
who are these creatures who spurn all decency and deco- 
rum, they inquired, telling polite citizens that they will go 
to hell when they die, and encouraging the mob to vulgar 
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displays of vanity and enthusiasm; plainly they are mad; or 
if not mad, in the pay of the pope and the king of France. | 


But among the common people everywhere—the dock- — ( 


hands of Boston and New Haven, the fishermen along Cape 
Cod, the farmers in the hill-country of central New Eng- 
land—there was only one cry—a cry of terror: for they 
had been told that when they died they would be tortured 
for ever and ever in the unquenchable flames of hell; by 
their drinkings and frolickings, their dances and fornica- 
tions, they had provoked Almighty God, and nothing but 
His arbitrary good pleasure saved them from dropping any 
moment into the pit of torment. 

The ministers marveled that God was working so pow- 
erfully on the hearts of their parishioners; they labored 
tirelessly to bring men to the new birth, without which they 
could not be saved. 

Most of the towns up the Connecticut valley had felt 
the revival. Springfield was ruled by an adherent of the new 
Arminian heresy, who kept preachers of hellfire and sud- 
den conversion beyond his borders; but in East Windsor 
and Longmeadow God was mightily at work; and in Suf- 
field there were ninety-five converts on a single day. 

Enfield, lying between them, was still apathetic. So for 
the afternoon of July 8th a lecture was appointed, and a 
group of ministers took the warpath and descended upon it. 

Mr. Stephen Williams, Mr. Eleazer Williams, Mr. Jo- 
seph Meachem, and Mr. Eleazer Wheelock spent the morn- 
ing conducting services in dusty Longmeadow, on the bluffs 
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above the slow-flowing Connecticut. Stephen and Eleazer 
Williams were sons of John Williams of Deerfield, and had 
been seized with him on that dreadful day twenty-six 
years before, when the Indians sacked his town, scalped 
his wife, and marched their fainting prisoners across the 
mountains to Quebec; among the Frenchmen their sister, 
Eunice, had turned papist and married an Indian; she had 
recently visited her brothers in Longmeadow, but all their 
prayers could not induce her to seek safety from hell by 
making her home in New England. Joseph Meachem was 
the husband of another sister, and the minister of Cov- 
entry. Eleazer Wheelock was the minister of Lebanon, and 
a great master of pulpit elocution; in this year he preached 
no less than four hundred and sixty sermons; he subse- 
quently founded a mission school for the savage Indians in 
New Hampshire, for which a handsome donation was given 
him by the Earl of Dartmouth. The four revivalists dined 
with Mr. Reynolds, the minister of Enfield, and in the 
afternoon rode up to the meeting house; there they met 
Mr. Edwards, from Northampton, who was to preach. 
The Enfield farmers came to the meeting house in their 
check shirts and long red coats with three dozen buttons, 
and their wives in their Sunday dresses that had been 
handed down for generations. When the ministers filed into 


_ the building they were shocked by the levity of the congre- 


gation; they appeared thoughtless and vain, and hardly con- 
ducted themselves with common decency. 
Mr. Edwards was over six feet tall, with a high fore- 
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head and a long narrow face; his expression was sweet and 
rather feminine; he was very thin, from continuous study; 
he wore, as was customary, a white wig, and a black gown, 
and was clothed beneath his gown in a coat and breeches 
of black broadcloth. He used no gestures, but stood motion- — 
less, with his eyes fixed on the bell-rope straight in front 
of him, his left elbow leaning on the cushion and his left 
hand holding his notes; his voice was low and a little monot- 
onous, but well-cadenced, precise, and distinct; it went on 
pitilessly, like the voice of God Himself. He took as his text 
a passage from Deuteronomy—*Their foot shall slide in 
due time.” 

Having explained the text, he went on to say that noth- 
ing kept wicked men out of hell for a single moment but the 
arbitrary pleasure of God; God was more angry with many 
men still alive—doubtless with many that were sitting at 
ease in that congregation—than with many who were al- 
ready in hell; the devil stood ready to seize them, and their 
own sin was a pent-up fire which, when God permitted, 
would immediately turn their souls into fiery ovens or fur- 
naces of brimstone; nothing but the pleasure of a God who 
hated them saved them from a sudden death at any moment 
of the day. 

Mr. Edwards then went on to make a direct application. 
“There is hell’s wide gaping mouth open,” he said; “you 
have nothing to stand upon, nor any thing to take hold of; 
there is nothing between you and hell but the air... . 
There are black clouds of God’s wrath now hanging di- 
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Op Aiello atimalcalem alabae alae See as eleeeeREEEEES 
rectly over your heads, full of the dreadful storm, and big 
with thunder; the sovereign pleasure of God, for the pres- 
ent, stays his rough wind; otherwise your destruction would 
come like a whirlwind, and you would be like the chaff of 
the summer threshing floor. . . . The God that holds you 
over the pit of hell, much as one holds a spider, or some 
loathsome insect over the fire, is dreadfully provoked, you. 
are ten thousand times more abominable in his eyes, than 
the most hateful venomous serpent is in ours; yet it is noth- 
ing but his hand that holds you from falling into the fire 
every moment; there is no other reason to be given why 
you have not gone to hell, since you have sat here in the 
house of God, provoking his pure eyes by your sinful man- 
ner of attending his solemn worship. You hang by a slender 
thread, with the flames of divine wrath flashing about it, 
and ready every moment to burn it asunder ; and you have 
nothing to lay hold of to save yourself, nothing to keep off 
the flames of wrath, nothing of your own, nothing that you 
ever have done, nothing that you can do... . H, when 
once the day of mercy is past, you cry to God to pity you, 
he will be so far from pitying you, that he will only tread 
you under foot; he will crush out your blood, and make it 
fly, and it shall be sprinkled on his garments. ... To 
your exquisite horrible misery there will be no end; when 
you look forward, you shall see a long for ever, a boundless 
duration before you, which will swallow up your thoughts, 
and amaze your soul; and you will absolutely despair of 
ever having any deliverance, any end, any mitigation, any 
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rest at all. You will know certainly that you must wear out 
long ages, millions of millions of ages; and then when you 
have so done, you will know that all is but a point to what 
remains. . . . This is the dismal case of every soul in this 
congregation now hearing this discourse, that has not been 
born again. . . . There is reason to think, that there are — 
many in this congregation now hearing this discourse, that 
will actually be the subjects of this very misery to all eter- 
nity. It would be a wonder, if some that are now present 
should not be in hell in a very short time. And it would be 
no wonder if some persons, that now sit here, in some seats 
of this meeting-house, in health, quiet and secure, should 
be there before to-morrow morning.” 

This sermon was interrupted by outcries from the con- 
gregation; the details have not been recorded; but it must 
surely have been at these words that pandemonium broke 
loose. All over the meeting house men and women stood up 
and rolled on the floor, shrieking and screaming; it was like 
a forest smitten by a hurricane. “Oh, I am going to hell,” 
they cried; “alas for our frolicks and our dances; how shall 
we remember them in hell.” For many minutes the building 
was filled with the fearful wail of condemned souls; then 
they secured quiet, and Mr. Wheelock prayed, and the min- 
isters climbed down from the pulpit. But long past sunset 
and through the night Enfield was like a beleaguered city; 
in almost every house men and women could be heard cry- 
ing out for God to save them; they fancied that at any mo- 
ment Christ might descend in judgment from the sky with 
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OVE Seta het aa eee TING NCEA 
the archangels and the apostles at his side, and the graves 
would give up their dead; and the little children were afraid 
to play, and pleaded with the Almighty to save them. 


This Enfield sermon has become notorious. Many people 
think of Edwards only as the preacher of the most terrific 
hellfire sermons of which we have record. 

He is, however, a figure of unique importance in the his- 
tory of America. He was the father of American Puritan- 
ism: before him religion meant the propitiation of a jealous 
God in order to secure worldly prosperity; after him it 
meant disinterested obedience to the law, because the law 
was lovely ; Edwards rescued Calvinism when it was on the 
verge of destruction by the scientific outlook, and made it 
impregnable against intellectual assaults for almost a cen- 
tury; he fastened upon the necks of his countrymen a Purt- 
tanism such as we know to-day. 

Puritanism may seem to many of us an unlovely thing; 
but every great human movement has something noble at 
its roots; and Edwards was a great man. He was probably 
the first, and may also have been the last, in American his- 
tory who accepted Puritanism solely because it satisfied his 
own psychological needs ; before Edwards men became con- 
verted to secure prosperity or to escape hellfire; after him 
mostly because they were convinced by his faith. Edwards 
accepted also much that seems to us repulsive or absurd, 
because he failed to disentangle it from those parts of 
Puritanism which he needed; but from his own narrative 
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it is plain that his conversion was not the result of fear or 
of conviction that was merely intellectual. He came from 
the same mould as the great princes of the mediaeval 
church; and nothing suggests that he would have found 
uncongenial the role of an Anselm or a Bernard; but some 
caprice of Providence condemned him to live in a New 
England village. And whereas the Catholic Church teaches 
its saints how to be indulgent to the weaknesses of the 
laity, Calvinism required the same self-surrender from each 
individual; Edwards tried to make everyone like himself; 
and the results of that effort are still with us. 

For his victims he is a vice to be shaken off, a demon to 
be spat at. But for the unbiased observer he is a figure 
almost without spot or blemish, whose vision of the uni- 
verse is of a breathtaking sublimity, and who realized cer- 
tain of the possibilities of human nature so perfectly that 
they need never be realized again. 
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CHAPTER) I 
WINDSOR FARMES 


HE Reverend Timothy Edwards, father of Jonathan, 
was ordained in 1694 to be the minister of Windsor 
Farmes, on the east side of the Connecticut River. He was 
the son of Richard Edwards, a rich lawyer and merchant 
of Hartford, whose grandfather, according to an unproved 
legend, had come from Wales and held a London parish in 
the reign of Elizabeth. Timothy’s wife had been Esther 
Stoddard, daughter of the pastor of Northampton; her 
mother was the daughter of the first minister of Windsor, 
and her grandmother, the first of the five wives of Anthony 
Stoddard, had been niece of John Winthrop and sister of 
Sir George Downing, graduate of Harvard and sycophant 
of Charles II. Wealth, religion, and respectability adorned 
the ancestry of Jonathan Edwards for several generations. 
His father and mother, both his grandfathers, and two of 
his great-grandfathers were all people of unusual ability. 
There was, however, a skeleton in the family cupboard. 
Richard Edwards, at the age of twenty, had been inveigled 
into marriage by a rich and attractive New Haven girl, 
Elizabeth Tuttle, who within a few months gave birth to a 
child whose paternity her husband disowned; after twenty 
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years of marriage she seems to have become insane, for her 
husband secured a divorce; one of her sisters committed 
infanticide; and one of her brothers was hanged for mur- 
dering another sister; Timothy Edwards was her second 
child. One of Jonathan’s sisters was distinctly queer, and 
two of his nieces became confirmed opium-eaters; his own 
youngest son, born too late to be educated by him, was a 
clever and erratic Don Juan; and one of his grandsons was 
Aaron Burr. The cross between Puritan solidity and the 
morbid brilliance of the Tuttles seems to have caused all the 
ability of the Edwardses, a family dear to enthusiastic 
eugenists. 

Timothy was considered to be unusually learned; but 
was otherwise a normal New England parson. He was 
afraid of God, but he was not, according to modern notions, 
especially puritanical. He had a healthy appetite for brandy 
and rum; and when he was ordained, a dance was held at his 
house. The earliest Puritans had disliked dancing, partly 
because it was pagan in origin and therefore in all proba- 
bility an invention of Satan, partly because it caused 
fornication; they would allow “pyrrhical or polemical salta- 
tion,’ and “dancing of men with men and women with 
women,” for these had biblical precedents ; but not “gynaec- 
andrical” dancing. The prohibition, however, was little re- 
garded, and by 1700 everybody danced except a few of the 
clergy and the graver laymen. 

Timothy believed, like most of his contemporaries, that 
everything which happened in the world was arranged by a 
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personal God ; God intervened continually in the progress of 
events, and made known His wishes to His servants through 
those events which unbelieving persons called accidents. 
For this reason card-playing and games of chance were 
blasphemous; for to obey the verdict of accident was to obey 
the verdict of God, and people should do it, as John Cotton 
said, “rather prayerfully than sportfully.”’ Lotteries, there- 
fore, were forbidden; and playing cards, when found by 
police officers, were burnt. When embarking on any enter- 
prise, the Puritans always watched carefully for the verdict 
of God, as expressed through such omens as climatic con- 
ditions, texts impressed on their minds, the movements of 
animals, and trivial accidents; and success was usually a 
proof of divine approval. 

Timothy kept a notebook in which he recorded those oc- 
casions when God had made personal interventions to save 
him from death or calamity. As an infant, he had fallen into 
a tub of water and been miraculously saved from drowning. 
When he was at the grammar school in Hartford, he pulled 
the trigger of a loaded gun while it was aimed at a playfel- 
low; but providentially it missed fire—a deliverance which, 
his father said, was worthy of a place in Mr. Mather’s 
“Remarkable Providences.” He went with his schoolmates 
to slide and play whiptop on a frozen river, and was nar- 
rowly saved from going through the ice. Another time a 
peachstone stuck in his throat; when he could not pull it 
out, he realized that death was close at hand, and that be- 
cause he was a sinner God would not save him; but God did 
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save him, for, while he was running down to the river to get 
a drink, the peach-stone miraculously came out. Once he 
was hanging from the top bough of a cherry tree, and, 
when a schoolmate told him he would break his neck, he 
went on hanging out of sheer bravado; nevertheless, against 
all probability, God did not allow the bough to break. Four 
times on sea-voyages to Boston he was saved from ship- 
wreck; three times he was thrown from horses without be- 
ing killed; and once, when he was on a canoe trip up “the 
great river” to visit his sweetheart at Northampton, he was 
nearly bitten by a rattlesnake. These indications that God — 
approved of his way of living were very precious to the 
Reverend Timothy Edwards. 

On Sundays and Thursdays he explained to his congre- 
gation the methods of the deity in governing the world, and 
showed how the New England churches were God’s espe- 
cial care. ‘‘Calamitys,” he declared, “are awful signs and 
appearances of divine anger ;” if calamities came and people 
did not repent, but went on disobeying the ten command- 
ments—for by a process of construction worthy of the 
United States Supreme Court the Puritan ministers had in- — 
terpreted the Decalogue as covering every possible variety 
of sin—then God became “very angry indeed”; it was ‘‘a 
very provoking thing,” and the punishments that God was 
liable to inflict included “blasting and mildew, year after 
year, . . . unfruitfull seasons and unseasonable winds,... 
sweeping floods, and scorching parching droughts, ... 
the wasting sword and graves of war, ... mortal and 
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contagious diseases, . . . Small pox, malignant fevers, 
Pleurisis and the like, . . . strifes and disagreements in 
our publique affayres both civill and military ’? finally, and 
worst of all, God would “cut you short in the ordinance of 
his Gospell,” and there would be “a kind of famine of the 
heart and of the word of the Lord amongst you.” “Aren't 
these things awfull?” he concluded. Wherefore the ungodly 
must consider that their impenitence and disobedience 
brought down judgments on the land, and that to save the 
neighbors from calamity they must repent; moreover, ak 
the rest of the land should repent and turn to God in a gen- 
-erall way and yet you continue impenitent, you cant expect 
to share in the blessings of God upon them.” The godly, 
also, must reflect that they had probably committed sins 
which “have offended God and doubtless made him angry ;” 
“you, for aught you know,” he told them, “may have a 
hand in bringing down judgements on the place where you 
live”. God, for Timothy Edwards, was a person up in the | 
sky, who was very jealous of His honor; blasphemy and 
sabbath-breaking were more offensive to God, and hence > 
more likely to ruin the harvest, than fornication and drunk- | 
enness; for the former were direct insults, whereas the lat- 
ter were merely breaches of the law which God, for reasons 
known only to Himself—or rather for no reason at all but 
His own arbitrary will—had commanded men to obey. 
These doctrines were expounded by Timothy from the pul- 
_ pit, and doubtless impressed upon his son; they were a form 
of superstition which eighteenth-century science was mak- 
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ing impossible; one of the most notable achievements of 
Jonathan Edwards was that he rejected them completely. | 

The other five days of the week Timothy worked on his 
farm, with intervals of visiting the sick, reproving wrong- 
doers, riding to ministers’ meetings and college commence- 
ments, and teaching Latin and Greek to his children and to 
a few paying pupils. He was not, like most New England 
ministers, the physician of his parish, as well as its advocate 
with the deity. But his time was fully occupied, for he had 
eleven children. The Puritans noticed in their Bibles the 
commandment to the Old Testament patriarchs to “replen- 
ish the earth,” and they had the authority of Cotton Mather 
for believing that God punished women who blasphemed 
against the holy duty of childbearing with “multiplied and 
repeated miscarriages;” so the rule with every Puritan 
family was a baby every two years. The result was that 
many men married and wore out two or three wives; bach- 
elors were regarded with great suspicion, and not allowed 
to live alone; and the ordinary male commenced prospecting 
for his next wife as soon as the funeral feast was over. 
Timothy’s children came according to the rule—the early 
ones at intervals of a little less than two years, and the last 
of all three years and a month after the last but one; but 
his wife must have been unusually robust, for she survived — 
her husband and several of her children and died at the age 
of ninety-nine. 

Timothy was an indifferent farmer; and in later years, 
like almost all his fellow-clergymen at that period, was in 
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serious financial difficulties, owing to the depreciation of the 
currency and the unwillingness of his parishioners to pay 
his salary with any regularity. He also quarreled with his 
church because they did not pay him sufficient deference— 
as for instance by lifting their hats when they met him in 
the street,—and because he maintained that one of them, by 
marrying a girl against her father’s will, had violated the 
fifth and eighth commandments; he did not, however, like 
many clergymen at that period, start a lawsuit against the 


| parish for his unpaid salary. Such conditions were common 


at that time in the New England villages; the New Eng- 
land laymen had resistance to authority in their blood, and 
in the course of generations the piety, which had made their 
ancestors kiss the feet of good ministers, had worn very 
thin. Timothy was considered a successful minister and 
God blessed his church with several notable spasms of re- 
vivalism. 

Jonathan was born in 1703—the fifth child and only 
son. Of his boyhood very little is known. Puritan boys were 


very like other boys, and their wickedness was a continual 
| trouble to theologians, who used them as examples of the 


total depravity of unconverted men; one sometimes finds 


| grave New England clergymen solemnly making restitution 


for the apples and candy which they had stolen in their boy- 
hood and pleading with God for forgiveness. Their wicked- 
ness during meeting was particularly distressing; they sat 


all together at the back, instead of with their parents; and 
_ though there was a tithing-man with a stick to keep them 
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in order, church meetings were continually discussing 


means of stopping them from ogling the girls and carving” 


the woodwork, instead of listening to the sermon or, like 
most of their parents, going to sleep; sometimes they were 
even haled into the lawcourts for kicking each other or 
clambering over the benches or bullying some priggish 
companion who persisted in taking notes of what the min- 


ister said. That Edwards ever misbehaved is, however, un- — 


likely ; he was far too precocious. 

He must have been a solitary child. He was educated by 
his father, along with two or three other clergymen’s sons 
and his ten sisters. When his father was away—for in 


1709 he went as chaplain of the Connecticut troops to Al- 


bany and fell seriously ill, and in 1711 he accompanied the 


ill-fated expedition to Quebec—he left instructions that — 


Jonathan must say his Latin lessons to his elder sisters. 
His life must have consisted of study, of help on the farm, 
of roaming through the countryside, and of sitting on win- 
ter evenings with his sisters in the great fireplace while his 
father’s negro slave piled on the wood. 

Timothy was not puritanical in the modern sense of 


the word, but he had a vivid appreciation of the existence - 


of hell. Children, even babies still in the womb, had im- 


mortal souls; Puritan mothers refused to swallow the logi- 


cal consequences of this doctrine, and it was therefore — 


taught that some of those who died in their infancy would | 


be saved from hell by methods unknown and mysterious to — 
man; but all those who were capable of moral consciousness 
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had to be converted, or else they would be damned; and the 
fact was impressed upon the young, in pious families, at the 
earliest possible moment. When young Edwards learned to 
read, he learned that he must inevitably die, and go either | 
to heaven or hell. He had to repeat, from the ‘New England 
Primer,” 


| 
| 
{ 


“In the burying place may see 
Graves shorter there than I, 
From death’s arrest no age is free, 
Young children too must die.” 


_And in Michael Wigeglesworth’s “Day of Doom” he read a 
description of the day of judgment and the dreadful fate 
of those who had disobeyed God’s law. To these ideas he 
did not take kindly; that God should consign the majority 
of mankind to eternal punishment seemed to him a horrible 
doctrine, and his mind was full of objections against it. He 
brooded over it continually. 

Like most sensitive children in religious environments, 
he had for a time a morbidly precocious interest in religion. 
At the age of eight he was affected by a revival in his 
father’s congregation, and for many months used to say his 
prayers five times a day; he also built a booth in a swampy 
place in the woods on the hill above his father’s house, and 
prayed there with two other boys. These performances gave 
him much pleasure. But after a while he lost interest in the 
‘next world, and stopped saying his prayers. However, he 
continued to be terrified of thunderstorms, which to all New 
Englanders were a sign that God was angry. 
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His keenest interest was in nature. He was a pantheist 
of a type very uncommon before the romantic movement. 
To pious New Englanders, after the first Elizabethan de- 
light of exploration in strange countries had worn off, the 
earth was merely a stage for the misery of man, sharing 
in his corruption; but to Edwards it was always the gar-_ 
ment of God; God revealed Himself in the beauty of the 
Connecticut hills as truly as in a sanctified heart. He had 
the keenest delight in simple things: in the strength of 
rocks, the movement of clouds, the color of rainbows, the 
sweet taste of honey, the melody of songs, and the grace of 
the human form, even when the soul inside was wicked. 
Two ideas took possession of him and dominated his life: 
the idea that the universe was a single closely-knit system, | 
in which even the smallest of atoms performed a necessary 
function; and the idea that the universe, and the God who 
made it, were beautiful. And beauty he thought of, in agree- — 
ment with the philosophers of his age, as being a harmony 
based on a proportion. 

He was an ardent student of books and natural phenom- 
ena from an extraordinarily early age. When he was eleven | 
he wrote a description of the flying spider. Gentlemen in 
England at that time were very interested in scientific 
observations from the American continent, and would re- 
ceive with gratitude the horn of a unicorn, or a piece of 
earth from a hill in Maine which had suddenly leaped fifty 
feet across a wood and a stream. For one of these Edwards © 
described the habits of the spider, which he had himself ob- 
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served in the woods near his home; and concluded by sug- 
gesting that every autumn the flying spiders were all blown 
by the wind out into the Atlantic Ocean; “the chief end of 
this faculty, that is given them,” he declared, “is not their 
recreation, but their destruction.” The narrative is thor- 
oughly characteristic, and the writing shows no trace of 
immaturity ; but his speculation as to the fate of the unfor- 
tunate spiders is pure fantasy; it has, however, a strange 
psychological interest, as will be seen later. At an even 
earlier age he wrote a witty and good-humored confutation 
of the idea that the soul is material, apparently modeling his 
style on Addison’s. 

It is difficult, indeed, to name a parallel to Edwards in 
intellectual precocity. His fundamental conceptions were all 
formulated in his early teens, and at the age of fifty he was 
still working out their implications. 

From childhood he was a passionate student; and along 
the single channel which he selected, and which it never oc- 
curred to him to alter, his spirit flowed with unrivaled in- 
tensity. The core of his being was a passionate worship of 
life; and with it a passionate hatred of whatever impeded 
life, and a passionate contempt for whatever was deficient 
in life. Given Edwards’s interests and Edwards’s environ- 
ment, that passion had to have strange consequences. 
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HEN he was thirteen years old Edwards became a 
college student at Wethersfield. ) 

Yale at this time scarcely existed. Since 1701 there had 
been students at Saybrook; and for the first six years there 
had been an active rector, Abraham Pierson. Then Pierson 
died, and his titular successor was the minister of Milford, 
an unpractical recluse who scarcely left his study except to 
preach; he rode over to Saybrook, forty-five miles, to give 
degrees once a year, and the real authority was exercised 
by a couple of tutors scarcely older than the undergradu- 
ates. Few of the students learned anything, and those who 
did complained that they knew more than the tutors. So 
after some years they took the law into their own hands and 
seceded; half of them settled down at Wethersfield, forty 
miles up the river. 

In any case scarcely anything was taught that was — 
worth learning. The curriculum consisted of a little Cicero — 
and a little Vergil, a little of the New Testament in Greek — 
and a little of the Book of Psalms in Hebrew, a few books © 
of theology and philosophy written a century before, some 
elementary mathematics, some surveying, and also “phys- 
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icks.” “Physicks” was taught from a manuscript textbook 
written by Rector Pierson, and included a knowledge of 
Ptolemaic cosmology ; the theory that the earth went round 
the sun, accepted by Europe for a century, was still re- 
garded in Connecticut as a wild speculation. Pierson’s text- 
book has not survived; but at contemporary Harvard stu- 
dents were learning that lightning was an exhalation raised 
up from the earth by the sun and shut up in a cloud, that 
thunder was the noise made by the lightning when it burst 
the cloud, that if anybody looked at lightning his face might 
swell up and become covered with scabs, and that sleep was 
caused by “‘streames of food and blood ascending to the 
Brain, by whose coldness they are said to be condens’d into 
moisture, which obstructs the passage of the Spirits that 
they can’t freely permeate to the Organs of Senses.” In 
addition to information about the movements of the sun, the 
lightning, and the human body, “physicks” included “forti- 
fication,” and the ability to measure the capacity of a cask. 

In 1711 James Pierpont, minister of New Haven, and 
Jeremiah Dummer, colony agent in London, began angling 
for subscriptions in Great Britain; and by haunting rich 
men’s doorsteps, Dummer soon collected a remarkable 1i- 
brary. Sir Isaac Newton and a number of clergymen pre- 
sented him with their writings; Dick Steele brought him 
“all the Tatlers and Spectators, being eleven volumes in 
Royal paper, neatly bound and gilt ;” and Sir Richard Black- 
more, the celebrated poet, galloped up to his house in his 
own chariot, with all his works, in four volumes folio; 
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Dummer also collected copies of almost all the classics of — 
English literature, excluding of course those written for 
the stage. These books were despatched to Saybrook in nine 
boxes. 

In the same year Sir John Davie sent on his own ac- 
count six boxes of theological treatises. Sir John Davie 
had formerly been a humble farmer of New London; one 
summer morning in 1707 he was hoeing corn, with his feet 
bare and his shirtsleeves and trousers rolled up, and com- 
peting with a neighbor who was also hoeing corn, when a 
messenger galloped up and slapped him on the shoulder, 
crying, “I salute you, Sir John Davie;” his brother, a rich 
English baronet, had died. So Sir John Davie left his neigh- 
bor to his hoeing, married the sister of the Governor of 
Connecticut, had dinner with the Governor of Massachu- 
setts, and took ship for England. He became high sheriff 
of Devonshire, informed his old friends in America that 
he had been far happier in the days when his dinner con- 
sisted of a single dish of cornbeans, and died soon after 
from gout in the head. 

The trustees of the college paid court also in an even 
more profitable quarter. Elihu Yale, formerly Governor of 
Fort St. George in India, a man with a large nose and a 
coarse face, who had amassed a large fortune among the 
Indians, was now living in a fashionable part of London; 
he had been born in Boston, and his father had once lived 
in New Haven. As he had no sons he was proposing to adopt — 
a distant relative, who lived on a farm near New Haven; 
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but when the boy reached London, the Governor was so dis- 
appointed that he despatched him back to his farm by the 
next boat. So the Governor’s fortune was going a-begging. 
He contributed a few volumes to the nine boxes, though 
“very little considering his Estate.” And after more as- 
siduous courting, and a letter from Cotton Mather, of Bos- 
ton, who wished to do as much harm as possible to his own 
university of Harvard, and who took it upon himself, 
wholly without authority, to suggest that, in return for as- 
sistance, the institution might assume the name of “Yale 
College,’ he condescended to despatch to Boston, for the 
benefit of the college, three bales of assorted cloths, which 
were sold for five hundred and sixty-two pounds, twelve 
shillings, and no pence. The college was promptly rechris- 
tened ; and the gratified nabob, egged on by Dummer, prom- 
ised his portrait at full length, a parcel of books, “some 
mathematical instruments, and glasses for making philoso- 
phical experiments,” and two hundred pounds a year. Un- 
fortunately, however, as Dummer complained, “old gentle- 
men are forgetful,” and a few years later the Governor died 
intestate before the college had received another penny, and 
his fortune passed to his three daughters and their English 
husbands. 

These acquisitions caused a furious battle about the lo- 
cation of Yale. The towns of Hartford, Saybrook, Middle- 
town, and New Haven were all in the running; their inhabi- 
tants looked forward to a prospect of students boarding 
with them and buying food and liquor from them in ever- 
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increasing quantities for generations to come; and the min- 
isters wanted their sons to attend college as close to their 
own homes as possible. In 1716 the trustees of the college 
chose New Haven, which had voted more money for its 
support than the other towns; but Hartford, led by its min- | 
ister, refused to submit, and there were furious battles in 
the General Assembly. In that year thirteen youths came to 
New Haven, three or four refused to leave Saybrook, and 
fourteen stayed at Wethersfield; among the fourteen was 
Edwards, then a freshman. The trustees, however, stood 
firm, and built a “College Hall” at New Haven; this was a 
structure one hundred and sixty-five feet long and three 
stories high, but only twenty-two feet thick; it was made of 
wood, and painted blue. 

The library, meanwhile, was still at Saybrook, in the 
house of a certain Mr. Buckingham, who refused to sur- 
render it. In December the sheriff was ordered to seize it. 
He found the house barricaded; but his constables broke 
down the door, carried out the books, and piled them on ox- 
wagons; by this time evening had fallen, so the books were 
left for the night on the ox-wagons, under guard. But the 
people of Saybrook had not yet given up hope: for fifteen 
years the young men had boarded in their houses, and there 
was still one student in the town, who had refused to follow 
his classmates; the name of this Casabianca has not been 
recorded, but he must have been a true son of New England. 
During the night the indignant citizens turned loose the 
oxen, upset the carts, carried off a number of the books, 
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and broke down the bridges along the roads to New Haven. 
Next day the sheriff managed to carry most of the library 
into safe territory at Killingworth, and two days later 
the oxen drew it triumphantly into New Haven; but two 
hundred and sixty of the volumes which Dummer had col- 
lected in London were never recovered from the citizens of 
Saybrook. 

One motive which kept Edwards and his companions at 
Wethersfield was the distance; New Haven was difficult of 
access, and the best way of reaching it was to take ship down 
the river and along the coast; students who could not afford 
a horse or a sea-voyage had to tramp thither by foot with 
packs on their shoulders; when they arrived they were 
sometimes punished for traveling on the Sabbath. An even 
stronger inducement was the personality of the Wethersfield 
tutor, Elisha Williams. Williams was born in 1694 and edu- 
cated at Harvard; after graduation he went on a voyage to 
Nova Scotia to preach to the fishermen ; in addition to tutor- 
ing fourteen students and working his farm, he was in 1718 
acting as clerk of the lower house of the General Assembly ; 
subsequently he became a minister, served for thirteen years 
as rector of Yale, resigned the rectorship and became judge 
of the superior court, wrote one of the ablest political pam- 
phlets ever published in New England, joined the expedi- 
tion against Louisburg as chaplain, became next year colo- 
nel and commander-in-chief of the Connecticut troops, trav- 
eled to London on political business, and at the age of fifty- 
- seven won the hand of an English poetess ; he was descended 
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from several of the most famous families in early New 
England history. 

In 1718 the General Assembly ordered the Wethersfield 
students to come down to New Haven. At the end of No- 
vember Edwards and his classmates condescended to obey, ~ 
and for a month all went well. They were however unaccus- 
tomed to college discipline, and were described as “‘a very 
vicious and turbulent set of fellows,’ who were “very im- 
moral in their Conversation so that they became odious to 
the people of the Town;” this would be interesting if it were 
true, but it sounds exaggerated. They made “a mighty Spe- 
cious appearance of Submission and order ;’’ but it soon ap- 
peared that this was all part of a “black design”’ for getting 
back to Wethersfield and Tutor Williams. The minister of 
Milford was still nominal rector; and the college was gov- 
erned by two young tutors, with help from Noyes, the New 
Haven minister ; Noyes appears in history again and again, 
and always in the same role, that of the dullest preacher of 
his generation. One of the tutors was Samuel Johnson: he 
was one of the earliest New Englanders to appreciate the 
importance of contemporary scientific and philosophical 
movements, and to study Bacon, Locke, and Newton; he 
subsequently founded Columbia University. Why the Weth- 
ersfield students should have picked him out for criticism it 
is difficult to understand; but they made a list of all the de- 
ficiencies of the New Haven college, in which the doctrines 
and methods of Tutor Johnson had the most prominent 
place, and secretly despatched it to the minister of Hart- 
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ford, who knew how to make good use of it. By this method 
they managed to alarm their parents; three frightened 
clergymen hurried up to New Haven to remove their sons 
from such evil influences; and the upshot was that on Janu- 
ary 10th all the Wethersfield students except one returned 
in triumph to Elisha Williams. 

Whether Edwards was a leader in these disturbances is 
not known; but he certainly enjoyed taking part in them. 
In a letter to his sister he writes, complacently: “TI suppose 
you are fully acquainted with our coming away from New 
Haven, and the circumstances thereof. Since then we have 
been in a more prosperous condition, as I think, than ever.” 
He adds that “the cause of our coming away” was Tutor 
Johnson. 

There are strange ironies in the pattern of life. Elisha 
Williams disliked his brilliant pupil: many years later he 
became one of the bitterest and most active of his enemies, 

The Wethersfield rebels were still supported by the 
people of Hartford and the neighboring towns. In the elec- 
tions of 1719 the rebellion became a political issue; the Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut was accused by the Hartford minister 
of breaking the sixth and eighth commandments of the 
decalogue because he had ordered the library to be fetched 
from Saybrook. This terrible accusation only recoiled upon 
the head of its author; the people of Connecticut were not 
convinced that the battle of the books had involved their 
Governor in murder and theft, and he was reelected; the 
minister of Hartford, who had been chosen as representa- 
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tive by his town, was sued for slander. The Governor then 
decided that the affair must end: he spurred into activity 
the trustees of the college; and they summoned up enough 
energy to depose the minister of Milford, and to elect as 
rector Timothy Cutler, who promised actually to reside at 
Yale; at the same time Johnson ceased to hold office as tu- 
tor. The Wethersfield students had now no further excuse 
for their rebellion; and when Elisha Williams fell ill, they 
all returned to New Haven. The minister of Hartford made 
his peace, and his wife presented the college with a bell. 

Cutler made a strong and imposing rector, and promised 
to show no discrimination against the rebels. Edwards re- 
ported to his father that “Mr. Cutler is extraordinarily 
courteous to us, has a very good spirit of government, keeps 
the school in excellent order, seems to increase in learning, 
is loved and respected by all who are under him, and when 
he is spoken of in the school or town, he generally has the 
title of President. The scholars all live in very good peace 
with the people of the town, and there is not a word said 
about our former carryings on except now and then by aunt 
Mather.” “Aunt Mather” was the wife of a prominent citi- 
zen of New Haven, who had been a leader in getting the 
college placed in that town. 

Cutler had already delved deeply into the books which 
Dummer had sent across; and under his charge the cur- 
riculum was modernized: the students were taught that the 
earth went round the sun; and Edwards reported to his 
father that he would need “‘Alstead’s Geometry and Gassen- 
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dus’ Astronomy” ; to which he added, on his own account, “a 
pair of dividers, or mathematician’s compasses, and a 
scale,” and “also, the Art of Thinking, which I am per- 
suaded, would be no less profitable, than the other neces- 
sary.” 

So during his senior year Edwards lived in the cerulean 
College Hall and was under regular college discipline. This 
meant that he attended prayers at sunrise in winter and at 
six in summer; then recited to his tutor until half past 
seven, when he ate breakfast ; studied until noon, when there 
_was dinner, followed by a break of an hour and a half for 
exercise; studied again until evening prayers and supper ; 
retired to his room at nine; and had to be in bed by eleven. 
The daily menu was as follows: “For Breakfast: one loaf 
of bread for four, which (the Dough) shall weigh one 
pound. For Dinner for four : one loaf of bread as aforesaid; 
two and a half pounds of beef, veal, or mutton, or one and 
three quarter pounds of salt pork about twice a week in the 
summer time; one quart of beer ; two pennyworth of sauce. 
For Supper for four: two quarts of milk and one loaf of 
bread, when milk can conveniently be had; and when it can- 
not, then an apple-pie, which shall be made of one and three 
quarter pounds of dough, one-quarter of a pound of hog’s 
fat, two ounces of sugar, and half a peck of apples.” 
Poor students used to sell part of their commons ; and the 
dining hall was filled with their shouts, as they offered 
pieces of bread and apple pie in sale to their richer brethren. 
Undergraduates could also purchase beer from the butler, 
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who was a graduate student, and would dispense it at two- 
pence a quart. 

The students in each class were graded according to the 
social prestige of their parents; and the sons of governors 
and superior court judges, who were at the head of their 
class, would be given the best seats and the best rooms. 
Freshmen had to run errands for upper classmen, and haz- 
ing was an established custom; twenty years later, at the 
height of the Great Awakening, when all Yale was in terror 
of hellfire, a freshman wrote in his diary that “this day we 
were taken up into the long garret to be tourmented by the 
sophoi-moroi.” 

These Yale students were an odd mixture of animal 
spirits and precocious religiosity. They used to hold prayer 
meetings, at which they prayed extempore with tremendous 
fervor; most of them expected to be ministers, and during 
their college course they had to preach sermons, and to learn 
by heart textbooks of Calvinist theology; every Sabbath 
they marched down in billowing gowns to the meeting 
house on the green, to listen to the tedious moralizings of 
Pastor Noyes; and absentees paid a twenty-shilling fine. 
The rules of the college required them to read the scriptures 
and pray to God in private every day. 

But these appearances of piety were only one side of the 
picture; most of them graduated before they were eighteen, 
and schoolboys exceed even adults in their capacity for be- 
ing inconsistent. We hear from Edwards of “‘unseasonable 
nightwalking, breaking people’s windows, playing at cards, 
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cursing, swearing, and damning.” The students used to 
break out of college at night, and steal “hens, geese, turkies, 
piggs, meat, wood, etc.’’ They used to send freshmen into 
town to bring back rum, which they would drink in the 
meeting house during the sermon; or they would hold a 
party and make a tremendous noise, firing guns, ringing 
the college bell, and insulting any college officer who hap- 
pened to come along. On one occasion they stole the wine 
bottles of an unpopular tutor, and stove open his cider cask. 
Another time some of the freshmen got six quarts of rum, 
two pails of cider, and eight pounds of sugar, and invited 
every scholar in the college; they made such a riot that 
a tutor came and ordered them to their rooms; a few of 
them obeyed, but some minutes later they all gathered again 
and went up to the door of an unpopular resident of New 
Haven, and drummed against it, and yelled, and screamed, 
so that the neighbors thought they were killing dogs. 

Students who broke the rules were fined, degraded, or 

expelled. These punishments did not, however, exhaust the 
resources of the faculty: once, when a student rang the 
college bell for an hour on end, they held a debate about the 
matter, and reached the decision that he should have his 
ears boxed by the rector. 

Whatever Edwards’s demeanor may have been at Weth- 
ersfield, he was now growing religious, and was a pleasure 
to his instructors. He was graduated at the head of his class 
and was chosen to deliver the valedictory oration at Com- 

-mencement. College Commencements were occasions of 
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great festivity, deplored by old-fashioned Puritans like Cot- 
ton Mather; alumni and political dignitaries from all over 
the state rode into town with their wives behind them, and 
greeted their old college friends. In the afternoon, the men 
resplendent in bright scarlet coats with ruffles and much sil- 
ver and gold braid, the women with fans and hooped petti- 
coats, they all gathered in the meeting house, where, after 
a prayer, the valedictory oration was delivered; then a min- 
ister made a Latin speech, and the seniors were graduated, 
and the governor made another Latin speech. In the evening 
the ladies were entertained in the library, and the gentle- 
men were given a splendid dinner in the hall, of pudding 
followed by half a dozen different meat dishes; the students 
meanwhile ate dinner and sang songs and fired guns and 
rang the college bell on their own account. When every- 
body had finished eating and drinking, the day ended with 
the singing of a psalm. 

Edwards had now decided to study for the ministry, 
so he returned to New Haven for two more years as a 
graduate student. For the first year he was chosen college 
butler, and had to dole out cider and beer from the buttery. 

In March there was another rebellion: the undergradu- 
ates decided that the food was uneatable, and resolved, one 
and all, not to appear at commons. Timothy Cutler, how- 
ever, was equal to the situation: he harangued the students, 
and showed himself “exceedingly vex’d, and displeased at 
the act, which so affrighted the scholars that they unani- 
mously agreed to come into commons again.” Edwards dis- 
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approved of the rebellion: “I must needs say for my own 
part,” he wrote to his father, “that although the commons 
at sometimes have not been sufficient as for quality, yet I 
think there has been very little occasion for such an insur- 
rection as this.” He was now a serious and hardworking 
student, dreaming of glory as a philosopher and a career in 
Europe. Some of the students, he told his father, had been 
caught stealing and nightwalking and would be expelled; 
but “through the goodness of God I am perfectly free of all 
their janglings.” Contempt for persons less gifted than 
himself was always one of his most prominent traits. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE YOUNG PHILOSOPHER 


T would not have been surprising if a boy educated under 

such conditions had learned nothing at all; but Edwards 

seems to have profited from the very freedom which he 
enjoyed. 

Probably the Wethersfield curriculum was similar to 
that which Rector Pierson had instituted at Saybrook; but 
it was not quite so mediaeval in spirit. Elisha Williams, like 
Samuel Johnson, realized that the philosophers of Europe 
had not been inactive in the ninety years since the fathers 
of New England had taken their degrees at Cambridge; 
and the political pamphlet which he wrote eighteen years 
later shows a profound admiration for the philosophy of 
John Locke. Presumably it was he that introduced 
Locke to his pupil; for in his second year at Wethers- 
field Edwards read the “Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing,’ and derived from it, as he related many years after- 
wards, a greater pleasure “than the most greedy miser finds, 
when gathering up handfuls of silver and gold, from some 
newly discovered treasure.” 

Stimulated by his reading of Locke, the fourteen-year- 
old schoolboy began on his own account a series of notes on 
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philosophical problems. The first was a definition of “ex- 
cellency,” so long and elaborate that we may suppose it to 
have been a frequent subject of meditation. He could not 
have started more appropriately. 

He began by defining material beauty; and with the - 
aid of several geometrical designs, he satisfied himself that 
it was all a matter of symmetry; beauty was a harmony in 
which the details were balanced against each other. “The 
beautiful shape of flowers, the beauty of the body of man, 
and of the bodies of other animals;” the pleasures of music, 
and colors, and sweet tastes and smells: all were derived 
from harmony. His explanations were inadequate enough; 
but what interested him was to pass on to spiritual beauty. 
That too was based on harmony: the harmony of the sepa- | 
rate souls with each other and with God, which is called 
love. 

To the young dreamer, walking alone in the fields at 
Wethersfield, the whole universe was a single harmony, the 
whole universe was beautiful; and if any of the details 
seemed ugly, that was because the universe, like a compli- 
cated melody, required ‘“‘a vastly larger view” to compre- 
hend it. For the universe was God’s artistic creation; it was 
God expressing Himself, for His own esthetic delight. And 

the beauty of each soul was to participate in the melody of 
the universe, by loving the universe and God. “A lower kind 
of love,” he said, a love for a woman or a possession, “‘may 
be odious, because it hinders, or is contrary to, a higher 
and a more general. Even as a lower proportion is often a 
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deformity, because it is contrary to a more general propor- 
tion.” 

The boy passed on still further. Why was harmony 
beautiful? What was the highest good? What was the ulti- 
mate reality? To Edwards, exulting in the powers of his 
mind and in esthetic delights, it was life itself; life was the 
highest good; harmony was good because it promoted life, 
disharmony was ugly because it contradicted life. God was 
life in excelsis; and the human being was most beautiful 
and most alive when it loved God, most ugly and nearest 
to nothingness when it hated Him. 

These ideas were new; no other New Englander had 
ever approached them; the boy Edwards worked them out 
by himself; and forty years later he was still elaborating 
them; for after he was converted, his God-intoxication 
united with the traditional theology of Calvinism to form 
a new compound. 


There were seventy-two notes in all. The schoolboy — 


meditated upon a great variety of philosophical topics. In- 
cidentally—for the fact is not important—he worked out 
an idealism similar to that of Berkeley in England; he also 
anticipated some of the most important suggestions of 
Hume and Kant; and played with ideas of the relativity of 
motion and the finiteness of the universe in words which 
might have been written yesterday. But his central theme ~ 
was the glory of God, the God whom he had found in sweet — 
sensations and natural beauties, a God who loved Himself 
and all things living, not the Calvinist God who punished 
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men in hell. There is all the charm of innocence and novelty, 
and sometimes also an unearthly mystic beauty, about these 
early notes, which disappeared from the treatises of the 
theologian. 

He took all knowledge as his field; and after reading 
Newton and Rector Pierson, began a second series of notes 
on natural science. He was not a scientist: his purpose was 
to prove the existence of God, not to discover truth. Upon 
a suggestion or an observation, wholly unproved, he would 
build the most magnificent fancies. He was a poet, playing 
with possibilities; he took an exuberant delight in striking 
out hypotheses, in exercising his mind with logical specula- 
tions. Of the scientific skepticism, the need to experiment, 
the search for proof, he had not a trace. The most memor- 
able passages in these notes are poetic: as when he describes 
“nothing” as “the same that the sleeping rocks do dream 
of.” Typical of them are memoranda like: “To find out a 
thousand things by due observation of the Spheroid of the 
Universe; and, after discussing the refraction of light 
rays, “To seek out other strange phenomena, and compare 
them together, and see what qualities can be made out of 
them: And if we can discover them, it is probable we may 
be let into a New World of Philosophy.’’ The sense of won- 
der is magnificent, worthy of a Leonardo; but it is not 
science. 

He used the Newtonian theory to prove that if the small- 
est atom were misplaced, the whole universe would, in the 
course of infinite time, be thrown into confusion; hence 
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it must have had an all-wise designer. This was the core of 
his speculations. 

In the eighteenth century it did not occur to people that 
the universe might have evolved by accident, or that it was 
already in confusion. 

The scope of his observations was prodigious: the hu- 
man anatomy, the saltness of the sea, the structure of light 
waves, the nature of stars and atoms, the cause of light- 
ning, the erosion of valleys, the growth of trees, the content 
of fogs, the color of the sun’s rays when they passed 
through the leaves of a tree on to the pages of a book—he 
had new theories to propound about them all. 

He proved thus that water could be compressed. The 
solid earth, according to the second of the ten command- 
ments, rested upon water; obviously that water was com- 
pressed. But nobody had actually been able to compress 
water; that however was merely for lack of power. 

He had some remarkable suggestions to offer about 
planetary influence on human history. The heavenly bodies, _ 
he suggested, discharged streams of particles which hit the _ 
earth, and caused direct alterations in terrestrial affairs; 
such alterations must have been stronger before the flood, 
when the atmosphere of the earth was less disturbed; and 
the antediluvian patriarchs, being long-lived, had enjoyed 
special opportunities for observing them scientifically; thus 
a tradition, handed down by Noah, had probably caused the 
general opinion that the moon and the planets affected the 
movement of events. 
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As the notes increased, and with them his pride in his 
own intellectual capacity, he began to dream of glory; he 
would publish a great philosophical treatise, and become 
famous in Europe. He drew up a scheme for it: it was to 
have two parts, the first on the mind, the second on the 
external world. For the treatise on the mind he enumerated 
fifty-six subjects, covering every branch of psychology. 
For the treatise on the external world he wrote an introduc- 
tion, and some preliminary propositions, and notes on “‘be- 
ing’ and “atoms,” and a series of eighty-eight topics to be 
“written fully about.” 

On the inside page of the cover of his notebook he wrote 
down a number of rules to guide him in writing this work. 
Those in longhand were naive but harmless. “Let much 
modesty be seen in the style,” he reminded himself. And 
“let there be much compliance with the reader’s weakness, 
and according to the rules in the Ladies’ Library, Vol. 1, 
p. 340.” He resolved “to be very moderate in the use of 
terms of art. Let it not look as if I was much read, or was 
conversant with books, or with the learned world.” And he 
decided that the preface should form part of the body of the 
work; “then I shall be sure to have it read by every one.” 

But several of the notes were written in shorthand, in 
order that they might be illegible to his classmates. Two of 
these were: “Before I venture to publish in London, to 
make some experiment in my own country, to play at small 
games first. That I may gain some experience in writing, 
first to write letters to some in England and to try my hand 
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in lesser matters before I venture in great.” And, “The 
World will expect more modesty because of my circum- 
stances, in America, young, etc. Let there therefore be a 
superabundance of modesty and, though perhaps ’twill 
otherwise be needless, it will wonderfully make way for its 
reception in the world. Mankind are by nature proud and 
exceeding envious and evermore jealous of such upstarts, 
and it exceedingly irritates and affronts them to see them 
appear in print.” 

Such self-confidence, from a youth of seventeen in a 
backward province on the edge of the civilized world, is 


amazing ; almost as amazing as the speculative genius which 


prompted it. 


Meanwhile his attitude to religion was ambiguous. He © 


accepted Christianity ; he even began a series of notes on the 
Bible, and another on theology; but he had not been con- 
verted; he had no appreciation of the depravity of man, and 


the imminence of hellfire; he was, in fact, like most other 


New Englanders of his day, a nominal believer. 
His conversion occurred when he was seventeen years 


old, in the first of his two years as a graduate student. This © 


event has had such an enormous influence on the future — 
of America that it is necessary to study it carefully; un- — 
fortunately the evidence is scanty, and any account of why — 


it happened must be based partly on guesswork. 


The dogma of original sin, upon which Christianity is | 
built, is a mythological explanation of the feeling that some-_ 
thing is wrong with life in this world. It has reference both 
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to the inner life of the soul and to the external world. Cal- 
vinist theology declared that the inner life was corrupted 
first, by deliberate choice in Adam but by an inevitable in- 
heritance in his descendants, and that God’s anger then 
blasted the external world. 

To young Edwards, in the woods of the Connecticut 
Valley, the world was beautiful. In his last year at college 
he learned that it was also ugly. 

He realized that some day he must die; perhaps he would 
die quite soon, before he had finished his speculations, be- 
fore he had published his treatise and earned applause in 
London. He fell ill with pleurisy, and for a time his life was 
in danger. He had a delicate constitution and there was no 
knowing what might happen to him. Sudden death was the 
commonest of occurrences in New England; strong men 
went to bed in health, awoke in the night with violent pains, 
and died in a few hours; doctors were worse than useless; 
food might easily cause horrible diseases, and worms many 
feet long were sometimes found inside men’s bodies, A 
myriad accidents might await a young philosopher: Red 
Indians and Frenchmen descending from the Berkshire 
Hills, a rattlesnake in the grass or a mettlesome horse, a 
sudden storm at sea. 

Children often died before they were properly alive. 
This was a very puzzling phenomenon; and Edwards 
watched their death-pangs with a kind of fascination. The 
‘throat-distemper,” apparently what we call diphtheria, 
descended upon the New England towns, one after another, 
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in the twenties and thirties, and slew the children by scores; 
entire families were wiped out. The accepted remedy was 
to beat together mustard, pepper, and the rind of elder bark, 
and apply it to the nape of the neck; this was supposed to 
“draw away the malignity.” Why, asked Edwards, should 
innocent creatures endure these dreadful pains? The young 
man saw their feverish brows, their anguished cries, their 
tortured expressions, as they passed out of a life which they 
had scarcely entered. It seemed to him that the children 
offered up to Moloch in the fire or roasted inside the brazen 
bull could scarcely have suffered such torments. How could 
this be reconciled with a God of beauty and all-embracing ~ 
love? 

The theology of his forefathers gave him an explana- 
tion: God had given man a law; man had disobeyed God and 
broken the law: God was therefore angry with man and — 
with the world. 

In his own soul there were phenomena equally puzzling. 
His ambition was to live passionately the life of a philos- 
opher; he wanted to live intensely with his whole being 
every hour of the day. But his body was weak; he was at- 
tacked by headaches; he became tired and dull; he was eas- 
ily upset by eating wrong foods. His consciousness was 
beset by alien impulses; desires, not included in the system | 
which he had imposed upon himself, sprang up from his 
subconsciousness and distracted him; sensuality, which he 
had banned from the circle of life, became the enemy of - 
life; to Edwards it was not an aid to passionate living, but 
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an encumbrance; he used arithmetic as an anaphrodisiac, 
but he knew now that there was a devil. 
Once more the theology of his forefathers gave him an | 
explanation: the first man had sinned; and hence all his 
descendants, born in sin, were unable to be perfect and 
heirs of corruption. 
Intellectually convinced, he turned to religion; he aban- 
doned all habits which were considered sinful, and practiced 
many religious duties. But he took no delight in behaving 
piously ; and he still rebelled against hellfire and predestina- 
‘tion. 
One day he was aie: from the Book of Timothy, 
“Now unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only 
wise God, be honour and glory for ever and ever, Amen.” 
The rhythm of the words, with their slow repetitiveness, like 
_the music of a Catholic Mass, threw a spell upon him, and 
he fell into a trance. There was a God, eternal, immortal, 
‘invisible; there was a God, who knew all things, who could 
do all Manis: there was a God, beautiful, mighty, majestic; 
there was a God, matchless in all perfections; there was 
a God, who was life in excelsis, who was passionate yet im- 
“movable. “Oh, if only I might enjoy that God! If only I 
might be rapt up to Him in heaven, and swallowed up in 
Him for ever!” he cried. He began chanting to himself, 
again and again, “Now unto the King eternal, immortal, in- 
visible, the only wise God, be honour and glory.” For God 
: was all that he could never be; He was that beauty which 

filled his dreams; He was thee power for which he pined. 
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VU i AUT Se 
He had forgotten himself; he thought only of the glory of 
God. 

“Tt never came into my thought,” said Edwards, “that 
there was any thing spiritual, or of a saving nature in this.’ 
Several years afterwards he came to regard it as his con- 
version. But it violated all the regulations which the theolo- 
gians had laid down, because it was not caused by fear of 
hell: so for a long time Edwards was not sure whether he 
had really been saved. 

According to the theologians a necessary preliminary 
to conversion was to become very heartily terrified of hell- 
fire. The unconverted man was completely depraved; he was - 
not merely sinful; everybody was sinful; the unconverted 
man was incapable of a single deed or word or thought 
which was not wicked. For everything not done for the 
glory of God was wicked; and unconverted men were men 
who acted to please themselves or to please other people or 
to benefit the world, and not for God’s glory. Consequently : 
it was useless to tell the unconverted man how good God 
was or how beautiful virtue was; he was unable in his 
wickedness to appreciate anything good; he must be thor- 
oughly terrified by telling him about the pains of hell; this 
first stage in the conversion of a sinner was called “legal 
repentance.” When the sinner was thus prepared, God, if 
He so willed it, gave him His grace; He poured into the 
sinner’s soul the knowledge of Himself and His own perfec- 
tion; henceforth the sinner, having something good inside 
him, endeavored to obey God’s law, and to act only for the 
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glory of God; he was now capable of “evangelical repen- 
tance.” 

Edwards, however, had scarcely been terrified of hell 
at all; he had never had any strong sense of sin; he had 
never felt that he was disobedient to God; he had been dis- 
satished with the world, and had had a mystic experience. 
This difference between what he had actually experienced 
and what, according to the theologians, he ought to have 
experienced, caused him much perplexity; even four years 

_ later he was still worried about it. 

If he had thought about it more deeply, he might have 
become the greatest figure in the history of American 
_ thought; he might have altered the whole of the future his- 
tory of America. 

But, when one considers his environment and the pos- 
sible alternatives, his acceptance of the Calvinist system 
is easy to understand: it explained the beauty of the natural 
world; it explained why men and innocent children lived 
such miserable lives and were tormented by such horrible 
diseases; it explained Edwards’s dissatisfaction with his 
own personality. Most other kinds of Christianity would 
have explained these problems equally well. But for Ed- 
wards, in New England, in 1721, the only alternatives were 
deism and the Anglicanism of the eighteenth century. The 
_deists offered no explanation at all for what puzzled Ed- 
) wards. They went about saying that God was benevolent; 
God benevolent, when infant children were allowed to die 
in torment! The Anglicans—those at least whom Edwards 
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knew—were hardly an improvement. They affirmed that 
God punished men for their good; but how were infant 
children benefited by being slain with the throat distemper ? 
It was like justifying a parent who broke the bones of his 
children, not because they had sinned, but for fear they 
might sin. They believed in free will, and denied the neces- 
sity of conversion; but Edwards had himself experienced 
conversion, and he knew that it was not his own willing 
that had caused it, but the grace of God showered upon him 
from above. Moreover, to be an Anglican meant to deny the 
wisdom of the founders of New England, to belong to the 
same confession as royal governors in Boston and perse- 
cuting bishops in Great Britain, to increase the subserviency 
of the New World to the Old; Edwards was becoming 
patriotic. 

So from the spring of 1721 he adopted the Calvinist 
creed and the Calvinist moral code, and set himself to school 
his nature to it and to convert other people. 

In the course of years he accepted predestination and 
hellfire, as he accepted the belief in the imminence of the 
millennium, because they formed part of the theology which 
corresponded in other ways to his experience. He found for 
the mystery of hell a new and strange solution, growing 
out of his old conviction of the beauty of the universe. He 
explained it by the necessity of contrast. Goodness was im- 
possible without wickedness, beauty without ugliness, and 
happiness without misery; a universe which contained a 
maximum of goodness must contain also a maximum of 
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_ 5evil; a universe all white would be a universe of gray, and 
” therefore there must also be black. For this reason God, 


when He made the world, had withdrawn His light from a ‘ 
part of it, in order that He might shine more brightly on 
the remainder. The world was a drama, a picture, a melody, 
the most beautiful which God could have made; and men 
were puppets whom God elected, as He thought best, for 
goodness or wickedness. Those elected for goodness, having 
fought in this world against evil, would in the next be lifted 
up to an infinite happiness ; and looking down out of heaven, 


_ they would realize their own ecstasy by contrasting it with 


the infinite misery of the sinners in the flames of hell. Thus 
the beauty of the Calvinist universe satisfied the laws 
worked out by the pantheist schoolboy ; it was a harmony in 
which the details—heaven and hell—were balanced against 
each other. 
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6 Da religion to which Edwards gave his adherence was 
sorely in need of defense. Calvinism was passing 
away, not in the heat of controversy, but silently and 
from neglect. 

A theorist who has absolute faith in his theories can 
alter the ideals of men for generations. Such a theorist was 
John Calvin, the French theologian who in the sixteenth 
century, from his cottage in Geneva, led the servants of 
Christ in their war with popery. The New England 
churches, until Edwards came, were his lengthened shadow. 

Calvin had a legal mind; he was a coldblooded logician, 
without a spark of mysticism, who could burn men at the 
stake for denying what he believed; his individuality was 
swallowed up in his creed; he had no personal idiosyncrasies 
by which posterity may recognize him. His strength was 
his absolute faith in the theology which his own intellect 
had created; by this, and this alone, he deflected the stream — 
of history. | 

His cold unspiritual system was an amazing travesty of 
the Christianity which, in the Middle Ages, had satisfied — 
the dreams of beggars and poets. There was a cosmic des- — 
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pot, God; to Calvin he was like one of the Renaissance ty- 
rants whom he knew so well, just as in the Middle Ages 
the universe of saints and angels was a feudal hierarchy, 
and in our own day the dim outlines of an impersonal God 
reflect an impersonal democracy. God, for reasons which 
man must not try to understand, had made man and ordered 
him to obey a law. Man having broken the law, God be- 
came furiously angry and condemned him and all his de- 
scendants to eternal punishment in hell. Subsequently, how- 
ever, God decided to pick out a few select individuals for 
eternal happiness; and since all men were equally sinful, 
He had arranged that His Son should be put to death in 
requital for the sins, not of the world, but of the elect ; and 
had announced that the elect might earn their pardon by 
believing on Jesus Christ. To any objections against this 
scheme Calvin replied that God’s ways were incomprehen- 
sible to man, that man must not judge his Maker, and that, 
as the Bible could not contradict itself, any words of mercy 
in the New Testament must be interpreted in the light of 
threatenings of vengeance in the Old Testament. 

It was an excellent fighting creed. A good Calvinist 
knew that he was going to heaven and his enemies to hell. 
Moreover, it appealed to those instincts of destruction which 
civilization represses. Calvinism was a creed of destruc- 
tion: everything not authorized in the Bible was wicked; 
so down must come cathedrals, organs, pictures, images, 
and stained-glass windows; into the fire must go mass-book 
and prayer-book, vestment and rosary; dances, festivals, 
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and holidays were inventions of the Evil One; card-playing 
and songs, beautiful clothes and palaces and stage-plays 
were not allowed by Scripture. All through history there 
have been periodic outbursts of nihilism. The Calvinists 
were the Bolsheviks of their day; they had the same joyless 
self-complacency, the same fanaticism. But when they were 
in power, as in New England, and could no longer pose as 
martyrs who on the Day of Judgment would enjoy revenge, 
then Calvinism decayed. 

Important modifications in Calvin’s theology had to be 
made at once. To Calvin the conversion which qualified a 
man to enter heaven meant the acquisition of saving faith; 
and saving faith was merely a feeling of assurance that one 
was elect. Good conduct was a wholly irrelevant considera- 
tion. As a matter of fact, said Calvin, at the same time as 
God injected faith into the soul, He also injected a respect 
for morality; but the concurrence was unimportant; many 
people who behaved admirably would go to hell. This curi- 
ous doctrine, besides being logically absurd, was a danger 
to society: it produced dozens of crazy heretics who scoffed | 
at people who spoke highly of morality as being uncon- 
verted ; such for example was Mrs. Hutchinson. The danger 
was increased by Calvin’s refusal to distinguish between the 
will and the lower emotions. This side of Calvinism became 
important in Edwards’s lifetime. But in the seventeenth cen- 
tury the theologians juggled with the word “faith” 5 they 
made it mean the love of God and the desire to please Him — 
by obeying His law; and conversion, of which people had to 
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make a public profession before they could become church 
members, meant a sober decision to do this. 

In many ways, however, the New Englanders were not 
recognizably Christian; they propitiated God, by keeping 
His Sabbath and honoring His name, not so much to escape 
hellfire as to reap good harvests and catch many fish; for 
this they found ample precedent in the Old Testament. 
National calamities, they believed, were always the result 
of wickedness: if the Indians sacked a town, or if the crops 
were ruined by rain, it was because they had omitted to 
whip the Quakers, or because some of them had drunk 
healths and eaten mince pies at Christmas, both of which 
customs had been invented by the pagans and practiced 
by the papists; a great many otherwise intelligent persons 
believed that the misfortunes of the Andros government 
were directly attributable to the wearing of periwigs. 

As to the connection between personal misfortune and 
disobedience to God, there was greater doubt. The Jews 
had been worried by the same problem, as the Book of Job 
bears witness. However, the New Englanders felt that in 
general any natural catastrophe was a punishment for 
wickedness; when a man’s cow fell over a precipice, it 
showed that he had too great desire for riches; when a 
man’s wife was smitten with disease or his son drowned in 
a well, it was a reproof from God for loving them too much. 
When the Reverend David Hall’s wife had painful birth- 
pangs, he concluded that it was because he had omitted to 
pray to God for a quick delivery ; when Samuel Sewall was 
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afflicted with diarrhoea, he realized at once that God was 
administering a reprimand because he had not prayed with 
his servant the day before. To the average New Englander 
there was no difference between ordinary and extraordinary 
judgments: if a man drank away his savings and fell into 
poverty, or if while he was drunk a thunderbolt fell upon 
his barn and destroyed it, it was in either case a sign that 
God disapproved of drunkenness. Particularly striking was 
the ingenuity of the Deity in making the punishment fit 
the crime; indeed the clergy worked out a kind of system 
of sins and reprimands; thus, when it thundered, that was 
God revealing His anger against profane swearers; an 
earthquake, on the other hand, was for the particular re- 
proof of drunkards, God making the earth to reel in mock- 
ery of their reeling when they were drunk. 

These were the beliefs of the educated classes. The 
superstition of the common people belonged to an earlier 
stratum of human culture—the magical. Even Cotton 
Mather was appalled by it: they used, he says, to “cure 
hurts with spells, and practise detestable conjurations with 
sieves, and keys, and pease, and nails, and horse-shoes.” 
In the eighteenth century the fisher-girls were still dropping 
hobnails into boiling fat under a new moon in order to see © 
their future husbands; all the common people believed in 
witchcraft, and there was an authentic witch at Brookfield 
in the age of Jefferson and Channing. An episode related in 
the Essex Court Records shows how Calvinist doctrine af- — 
fected the laity: one Sabbath morning a drunkard was try- 
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ing to rape a girl; a fellow citizen caught him in the act; 
naturally he made an exclamation of disgust. Was it rape 
and drunkenness that horrified him? Not at all. What he 
said was “You must not do soe on the Sabbath Day.” 

Frazer’s “Golden Bough” shows how primitive people 
use magical ceremonies for promoting fertility in animals 
and crops; after a while, when they realize that their magic 
is unsuccessful, they postulate supernatural beings who 
must be propitiated. The New Englanders used religion as a 
device for getting good harvests. In 1693 the people of 
Manchester wrote down their reasons for calling a minis- 
ter: if they settled a minister and paid him a big salary, 
God would bless them, and there would be plenty to eat for 
everybody. In 1749 the crops needed rain, and the Reverend 
Peter Clark of Danvers refused to pray for it; his parish- 
loners were furious with him; one is reminded of many a 
tale of primitive villagers deposing their priest and throw- 
ing their god into a duckpond. 

The most lasting result of this mental attitude was the 
exaltation of the commercial virtues. If God rewarded his 


_ servants with riches, then He must approve of those quali- 


ties which produced riches. Idleness became one of the worst 
of vices. Nothing about the Red Indians shocked the Puri- 
tans quite so badly as their dislike of work; the Reverend 
John Eliot went and told them that they were going to hell 
when they died, but that if only they would settle in a town 
and work like the Puritans, God would reward them with 
many possessions. The New Englanders became known 
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very soon for their commercial sharpness, and foreign vis- 
itors complained that they never paid their debts; the pious 
Puritan merchants probably hoped that God would release 
them by striking their creditors wtih thunderbolts. 

A few persons in eastern Massachusetts took an interest 
in science, and the result was curious; they accepted the hy- 
potheses of Galileo and Newton, and reconciled them with 
their superstition. Earthquakes and thunderstorms had 
natural causes: nevertheless they were, like everything else, 
the work of God, and hence were just as much a reproof for 
sin. In 1683 Increase Mather, the leading Boston clergy- 
man, wrote a book about comets: he accepted the theory 
that the earth went round the sun; nevertheless he thought 
it probable that God had so planned the world that comets 
and catastrophes always occurred together; he proceeded 
to show how every comet in recorded history had been fol- 
lowed by a disaster. This work inspires the reflection that 
there is always some disaster happening somewhere. In- 
crease Mather and his son Cotton collected strange scientific 
phenomena with enthusiasm; it did not occur to them that 
science might destroy their religion. They also arranged for 
a tabulation of special providences, when God had inter- 
vened to save a Puritan or punish a wrongdoer, in order 
that His methods in governing the world might be ascer- 
tained with scientific accuracy. The gem of their collection 
was an episode which had befallen Mr. Eaton, the first gov- 
ernor of Connecticut; he had been sent on an embassy to 
the king of Denmark; the king called for wine, in order — 
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that they might drink healths; now Mr. Eaton, being a 
good Puritan, had a conscientious objection to health- 
drinking, since it had no scriptural warrant and had been 
invented by pagans; he was therefore in great perplexity; 
God however relieved him from his dilemma by striking 
down the king of Denmark in a fit. Nevertheless, for the 
Mathers God ruled by scientific law; He was not the blun- 
dering despot of the earlier Puritans, who was continually 
dispensing in special cases with His general laws, because 
He found that they caused hardships; but His scientific law 
was so arranged that it prospered the virtuous and de- 
stroyed the wicked. 

By 1721 this compromise between religion and science 
was no longer satisfying the educated classes, and the spe- 
cifically Christian elements in Calvinism were disappearing 
along with the superstition. The ministers still prayed for 
rain and the farmers came to meeting with their great- 
coats, confident that the prayer would be answered; but 
educated people were realizing that, whatever the Old 
Testament might say, it was impossible for a miraculous 
change in climatic conditions to take place within a couple 
of hours as a result of a prayer. They were noticing also 
that the lightning hit the towers of meeting houses more 
often than other buildings, a very puzzling fact if it was 
God who wielded the lightning; some of them did not 
accept Cotton Mather’s explanation that it was the devil, 

and not God, who had power over lightning. 
| Infidelity of various kinds was increasing rapidly in 
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Boston, and the Mathers fought a losing battle against 
liberalism. In the very year in which Edwards was con- 
verted Benjamin Franklin’s elder brother started a news- 
paper in order to pour scorn on clericalism and super- 
stition; he and his friends had a gay time, scoffing at the 
provincial bigotry of New England, writing elegant descrip- _ 
tions of the prostitutes who patrolled the Common, com- 
posing little rimes about the vanity of clergymen. The rich 
merchants and lawyers became Episcopalians, or went 
on Sabbath mornings to Brattle Street, where there was no 
distinction between those who publicly professed to have 
been saved from hell and those who merely hoped they 
would be, unlike the old-fashioned village churches where 
gentlemen and servant girls and negro slaves would al 
get up and describe God’s dealings with their souls. The 
country districts were more conservative; but all over 
eastern New England the upper classes were becoming; 
liberals or complete skeptics. 

Few of the ministers made much effort to stop the 
decay; they repeated the well-worn phrases which they had 
learned from Ames’s “‘Medulla” while they were at college. 
Many of them were worldly people; they worked on their 
farms all the week; or engaged in trade to supplement their — 
slender incomes; and when they met their friends they 
spent an evening in smoking and drinking and exchanging 
reminiscences; indeed the levity of ministers’ meetings be- 
came a scandal. They were mostly well-behaved: few of 
them got drunk; and the belief of profane persons that 
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clergymen are often habitual adulterers has only very slight 
support in the annals of New England. But they were apt to 
regard any effort to convert their parishioners as hopeless. 

In 1728 there was a brief return to old-fashioned 

religion in eastern Massachusetts. On the evening of Sun- 
day, October 24th, at twenty minutes past eleven, there was 
an earthquake; for several minutes there was a noise like 
the rattling of many coaches; chimneys and walls were 
thrown down, springs destroyed, and chasms a: foot wide 
opened in the ground. The Bostonians thought the Day of 
Judgment had come, and they rushed to their meeting 
houses in a last-minute effort to save themselves from hell- 
fire; they cowered in prayer all night; and next day there 
were solemn services of intercession, at which the ministers 
explained how dreadfully angry God must be with His New © 
England. Converts were numbered by fifties and hundreds; 
Female converts were particularly numerous. But a few 
weeks later the Bostonians began to feel that they had been 
_hoaxed; they were in no imminent danger of going to hell; 
_and they improved the occasion by seeking Sia even 
-more wholeheartedly than before. 

Connecticut and western Massachusetts were still 
orthodox, though apathetic; but sooner or later they would 
imitate Boston. 

_ At this crisis Edwards was converted. His lifework was 
to rebuild the old Calvinism from its foundations. He be- 
lieved neither the old superstition that if God were angry 

‘He would ruin the harvest, nor the new liberalism which 
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identified religion with sober living; what he preached was 
a more rigorous Puritanism, a sterner self-surrender, 
which was congenial enough to a scholar and mystic like 
himself, but which, when imposed on other people, ended 
in tyranny and repression. 
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| ew G the next few years a proud man mortified his 
pride, and a passionate man strove to live even more 
_ passionately, because he loved his newly discovered God. 
Edwards’s schooling of himself in the ways of Christianity 
is recorded in his resolutions, and in the diary which he kept 
from 1722 to 1725. 

Passion was congenial enough. His resolution, now as 
before, was “to live with all my might, while I do live,” and 
“never to lose one moment of time, but to improve it in the 
most profitable way I possibly can.” His dreams of worldly 
fame slipped away almost imperceptibly, and he accepted 
without question a future as the minister of a New England 
village; his ambition now was “to endeavour to obtain for 
myself as much happiness, in the other world, as I possibly 
can, with all the power, might, vigour, and vehemence, yea 
violence, I am capable of, or can bring myself to exert, in 
any way that can be thought of.” He planned his life care- 
fully, in order to secure the utmost spiritual fervor, eating 
and drinking very moderately, and asking himself every 
night whether he had at all exceeded. He had to complain 
often of dullness and listlessness, until it seemed to him 
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that, by comparison with the singlemindedness after which 
he panted, he had “bottomless depths of secret corruption 
and deceit” within his heart. When he considered his own 
depravity, which he was now for the first time discovering, 
and compared it with the ineffable beauty and power of his 
ideal, then the justice of God in condemning human beings 
to hell became visible. Yet in his effort to transform him- 
self from a man to a vehicle for the spirit of God, nobody 
was ever more successful. 

Pride was a more difficult problem. He had an “inclina- 
tion, which is not agreeable to Christian sweetness of 
temper and conversation; either too much dogmaticalness 
or too much egoism, a disposition to manifest my own dis- 
like and scorn, and my own freedom from those which are 
innocent, sinless, yea common infirmities of men.” His 
parents suffered from his brusqueness of temper; and he 
schooled himself to display an invariable benevolence of 
speech and expression. Yet in the outcome his pride was 
merely transferred from himself to God; when he was con- 
vinced that he knew God’s will—and the Spirit spoke so 
strongly through him that he never doubted that his own 
ideal was also God’s—then he never concealed his scorn 
for human beings who, on the edge of eternity, could frit- 
ter away their time on carnal pleasures. 

These and a dozen other weaknesses he ferreted out 
from his personality; and he even studied his dreams, to 
find out what were his secret inclinations. | 

At this time the consciousness of God’s presence was 
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with him always. He read continually the Song of Songs, 
and had visions of himself alone in the mountains, far from 
all mankind and swallowed up in God; the love of God 
would often flare up, like a sweet burning in his heart. He 
saw God’s glory “in the sun, moon, and stars; in the clouds 
_and blue sky; in the grass, flowers, trees; in the water and 
all nature.” He would often watch the moon and the 
clouds, and would sing of his Master as the Rose of Sharon 
and the Lily of the Valleys. The thunder and the lightnings 
gave him especial delight. Year after year he spent most 
of his time in thinking of divine things, walking alone in 
the woods and across the pastures. 

After two years as a graduate student he went for nine 
months to preach to a congregation in New York. The 
Presbyterian Church was at the corner of Wall Street and 
Broad Way; but Edwards’s congregation was a small 
group which had separated from it. He remembered this as 
the happiest period of his life. He lodged with a young man 
and his mother to whom he became passionately devoted. 
He would walk through the streets of the old Dutch town, 
with their cobblestones so sharp that pedestrians had to 
tread carefully, and out into the meadows by the Hudson; 
and in the peace of Manhattan Island he would think of the 
soul of a true Christian as like a little white flower in the 
‘spring of the year, and would pant after more complete 
‘surrender to God. 
_ His father’s desire and the memory of a young lady in 
New Haven drew him back to Connecticut; and on a Friday 
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morning, after “a most bitter parting” with his friends, he 
set sail for home; they put in at Westchester the first night, | 
and spent the next night and the Sabbath at Saybrook; on 
Tuesday he reached Wethersfield; and the next day rode 
home to Windsor. But sometimes he felt his heart “ready | 
to sink” at the thought of his friends in New York, five | 
days’ journey away. 

_ He was now for two years a tutor at Yale. The activity 
of Jeremiah Dummer had produced an unexpected effect. _ 
Timothy Cutler had “increased in learning” in a way which | 
his pupil had not expected; he had been rummaging among | 
the books which Dummer had collected, and had found, and 
read, a number of treatises in defense of Anglicanism; in 
1722, on the day after Commencement, he met the trustees 
of the college in his study and informed them that he and 
several of his colleagues had decided to sail for London to — 
be ordained by a bishop. It was the biggest bombshell in 
the history of New England. The Connecticut ministers | 
had forgotten the arguments against bishops, and were ter- 
rified of having to argue with scholars like Cutler: Angli- | 
cans seemed to be springing up everywhere, and they had 
not the least idea how to reconvert them. They hurriedly 
wrote to Boston, where the ministers had been arguing with 
Anglican parishioners for thirty years, and asked Cotton — 
Mather for books and methods of confutation. Unfortu- 
nately the Governor of Connecticut was confident that the 
apostates could not stand up against good Calvinist dia- 
lectic; before Cotton Mather had replied, he arranged a 
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debate, with himself as chairman. The result was quite dif- 
ferent from his expectation: the Anglicans paraded argu- 
ments for episcopacy which the Calvinist champions had 
never heard before; when Cutler informed them that if they 
rejected bishops they must reject also infant baptism, all 
that the disgruntled Congregationalists could do was to 
lose their tempers; after listening to many “irritating re- 
marks” and much “rhetorical declamation” the disappointed 
Governor was compelled to save their faces by ending the 
debate. 

Yale was once more in jeopardy; and the trustees ar- 
ranged to exercise the rectorship by turns, one month each. 
The real authority rested with the tutors, and for two years 
Edwards was in control. He strongly disliked the “despon- 
dencies, fears, perplexities, multitudes of cares, and dis- 
traction of mind” which his office brought him, and com- 
plained that his studies and religious ardors were inter- 
rupted; it was work for which he felt himself wholly 
unfitted; nevertheless, he seems to have performed it with 
success. His duties were interrupted by.a serious illness, 
which detained him at North Haven while he was on his 
way home; for three months his mother nursed him there; 
often he and his attendants, after lying awake all night, 
would watch the first faint streaks of dawn from the win- 
dow, which seemed to him like God’s glory lighting up the 
world. 

In 1726 Elisha Williams was elected rector of Yale; 
and Edwards accepted a call to Northampton, as colleague 
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to his grandfather, Solomon Stoddard. Stoddard died in 
1729, and Edwards was to remain minister of the town 
until 1750. | 

Northampton lay up the Connecticut River, in the 
center of a broad bowl of flat meadowland, with the twin 
peaks of Tom and Holyoke guarding the passage of the 
river two miles to the south; on the east and west the hills 
rose more gradually. It was the chief town of western 
Massachusetts; and Stoddard had been one of the most 
prominent personalities of his generation; he was nick- 
named “the pope;” and it is reported that once, when an 
ambushed Frenchman was about to kill him, he was de- 
terred by his Indian companions, who told him that that 
was the Englishman’s God. He belonged to an age that had 
almost gone, an age when clergymen walked abroad in full 
clerical costume, and openly boasted that they ruled their 
people; his parish allowed him privileges which Edwards 
was never to enjoy. 

A few months later Edwards was married to Sarah 
Pierpont, daughter of the former minister of New Haven; 
she was seventeen years of age, and, by universal testi- 
mony, uncommonly beautiful. 

When he was at New York, he had written, on a blank 
leaf of a notebook: “They say there is a young lady in New © 
Haven who is beloved of that Great Being, who made and 
rules the world, and that there are certain seasons in which 
this Great Being, in some way or other invisible, comes to — 
her and fills her mind with exceeding great delight... . 
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She is of a wonderful sweetness, calmness and universal 
benevolence of mind; especially after this Great God has 
manifested himself to her mind. She will sometimes Zo 
about from place to place, singing sweetly; and seems 
always full of joy and pleasure; and no one knows for 
what. She loves to be alone, walking in the fields and groves, 
and seems to have some one invisible always conversing 
with her.” 

__ Two years later one of Edwards’s sisters wrote to a 
friend that he was reported to be engaged, “‘you may guess” 
with whom. He was eager to be married; “Patience,” he 
told his sweetheart, with typical Puritan restraint, “is 
usually regarded as a virtue, but in this case I think it may 
almost be considered as a vice.” 

Whether there was dancing at his ordination has not 
been recorded. Presumably all the ministers and ministers’ 
wives in the neighborhood rode into Northampton and 
spent several days in feasting and drinking and smoking; a 
New England ordination might cost anything up to one 
hundred pounds, and usually included the consumption of 
twenty or thirty gallons of wine, half a dozen gallons of 
brandy and rum, and several barrels of cider and beer. And 
one learned brother preached, and a second gave the right 
hand of fellowship, and a third prayed; and there were 
mutual congratulations all round. But if the farmers and 
merchants of Northampton had seen into the mind of their 
new minister, with his vision of God’s terrific drama, of 
the flames of hell lapping and hissing beneath their feet, 
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and a heaven of eternal ecstasy glittering far above them, 
then surely they would have seized him and carried him 
outside their boundaries, rather than allow him to be their 
minister. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE SINS OF NORTHAMPTON 


an Pauline Deity whom Edwards worshiped had 
little in common with the Jehovah of his parishioners. 
The people of Northampton were close to the soil: their 
lives had a fragrant earthy tang, a savor of harvesting and 
feasting, of drinking and giving in marriage. Removed by 
a century from the severity of the fathers of New England, 
they had mastered, and grown familiar with, the land which 
they inhabited; existence was no longer a bitter struggle 
with the malign forces of a hostile continent; America had 
ceased to be the preserve of the devil, it was their home. 
Village life in New England was steadily assuming the 
lineaments of village life in the Old World; they still sancti- 
fied the Sabbath, and shunned any custom invented by 
papist or pagan; they had all the gritty individualism of 
the New England temperament; yet their Old Testament 
Jehovah was not wholly unlike the Pan or the Dionysus of 
old-time rural festivals. This was the full-blooded New 
England of Ethan Allen and Daniel Webster, not the later 
New England of hellfire visions and millennial dreams, 
of crazy virgins and decaying farms and degenerate 
_ fanaticism. 
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Village life the whole world over is monotonous. The 
people of Northampton rose at sunrise; they ate a break- 
fast of bread and milk, or bread and cider, with a corn- 
meal pudding, served in pewter or wooden dishes, with 
wooden spoons; forks were coming into use, but old- 
fashioned people still ate with their fingers, and wiped them 
on napkins, of which there were fifty or a hundred in every 
household; in the poorer families there was one large dish, 
into which everybody dipped their fingers, the maidservant 
and the negro slave as well as the master and mistress. 
After breakfast the men went out into the fields, while the 
women cooked food and wove cloth. At noon the meeting 
house bell was rung, and everybody trooped home for a 
dinner of meat and vegetables, preceded by another corn- 
meal pudding; potatoes they avoided, as being an aphro- 
disiac. In the afternoon more work until nightfall, when 
there was a supper of cold meat and bread and milk. Then 
bed. This, year in and year out, through sowing and reap- 
ing, lambing and shearing, was the normal life in nine- 
tenths of the three hundred families in Northampton. 

Ancestry or achievement marked out a few above the 
rest; for society was still quite undemocratic, and North- 
ampton even possessed a “‘squire,” like a village in the Old 
World. The Stoddards, the Hawleys, the Dwights, and the 
Pomeroys were some of the big families of Northampton; 
they received deference and the chief seats in the meeting 
house. The heads of these families worked, like other people, 
as farmers or merchants; but they supplied officers for the 
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militia and justices for the county court; they rode up to 
Boston as deputies to the General Assembly, or to put their 
daughters to school, and would dine with the Governor or 
the Boston ministers; they bought the latest literature from 
the bookshops on Cornhill, and had their coats (but not 
their vests or kneebreeches) made by Boston tailors. Most 
of them were probably considered by the polite Bostonians 
as uncouth provincials; but in Northampton there was 
one man, Colonel John Stoddard, diplomatist and Indian 
fighter, who was among the most important men in Mas- 
sachusetts, the trusted friend of several royal governors; 
he was Edwards’s uncle, and as his religious opinions were 
staunchly Calvinist, Edwards admired him enormously; he 
asked his advice about all the details of church government, 
and must have talked with him often about the news from 
Boston. Stoddard’s support was invaluable to the young 
minister; for, as the leading “river god,” he was much the 
most powerful man in western Massachusetts. But the 
gentry in general, having been educated at Harvard, were 
inclined to liberalism, and apt to think of religion as a 
’ matter of service-going, Bible-reading, and good conduct. 

For the common people religion was a recreation. Every 
Sabbath morning the farmers put on their check shirts and 
red coats, mounted their horses, with their wives behind 
them, and galloped to the meeting house, sometimes racing 
each other to the door; in the winter they carried little 
footstoves with live coals inside them, which were always 
in danger of setting the meeting house on fire. A prayer, a 
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psalm, a scripture exposition, and a sermon formed the 
service; whenever the congregation stood up or sat down 
there was a noisy banging of seats; the psalm was an un- 
couth rime, sung out of tune, and so drearily that people 
sometimes paused for breath twice in the same noté; the 
sermon was often accompanied by the snores of part of the 
congregation. At noon the farmers camped out in the fields 
and ate dinner, while their children shouted and threw 
stones which broke the meeting house windows. In the 
afternoon there was another service. | 

Service-going may seem a strange kind of recreation; 
certainly large numbers of people stayed away, for by this 
time nobody thought of enforcing the laws which made 
attendance compulsory; moreover, it is plain, from court 
records, that sermon-time was the favorite opportunity of 
thieves and adulterers. But the farmers could meet their 
friends outside the meeting house; and from the prayer and 
the sermon they could often learn the latest political news 
from Boston and London. 

Training-day was doubtless a more popular amusement. 
Once a quarter all the able-bodied males assembled in the 
fields, to learn how to defend their families against the 
Indians. And after briefly exhibiting their incapacity for 
corporate action, they all hurried into the taverns and de-— 
voted the evening to getting drunk. 

Not that the Indian danger was insignificant. In 1723 
war broke out, and chief Grey Lock, from his headquarters 
in Canada, made many marauding expeditions against the 
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Connecticut Valley towns; his men were always lurking 
somewhere in the woods, waiting to spring out on unwary 
farmers. In August, 1723, he killed two men at Northfield, 
and three at Rutland; and in October another in the North- 
_ field meadows. Next year he came still nearer to North- 
ampton, and slew two men who were making hay near 
Hatfield; the militia marched out to catch him, but were 
ambuscaded near Deerfield, and three of them were killed. 
Nobody ought to have gone into the fields unguarded; 
nevertheless four farmers of Northampton gaily drove out 
to gather flax; they were attacked, and one was killed. Next 
year a peace was patched up; but the ambitions of a king in 
central Europe, or the quarrels of traders on the banks of 
the Ganges might at any moment bring a horde of savages 
down the valley, burning, killing, and scalping. The 
massacre at Deerfield was still fresh in everyone’s mem- 
ory; many of the people of Northampton had lost relatives 
there, and there was still living in the town a woman who 
had actually been scalped and left for dead. 

But neither hellfire nor Indians prevented them from 
enjoying themselves. Like all primitive people, they counter- 
balanced the monotony of their daily lives with an occa- 
sional feast; a wedding, a funeral, or a barn-raising would 
be an excuse for a banquet and an enormous consumption 
of liquor; the revelry would last far into the night, so that 
the minister had to leave his bed and come down to remind 
them that God’s children always went to sleep when it was 
dark; for it was deeply ingrained in the New England con- 
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sciousness that there was something suspicious about stay- 
ing up at night, and usually the constables made their 
rounds and apprehended anybody whom they caught night- 
walking or merrymaking. Any unusual labor was an excuse 
for drinking, and the capacity of the New Englanders 
suggests that the human race must have degenerated: when 
in Northampton in 1737 a new meeting house was built 
sixty men worked on it for a week; during that week they 
consumed sixty-nine gallons of rum with thirty-six pounds 
of sugar, besides several barrels of beer and a number of 
barrels of cider; nevertheless no accidents occurred. 

The young people, at least in Edwards’s opinion, lived 
a life almost wholly devoted to enjoyment. On Sabbath 
evenings at sunset they would ride off to a farmhouse or to 
a distant tavern, the girls mounted behind the boys; and 
there they would stay until the small hours of the morning, 
drinking and dancing and singing songs which, according 
to Edwards, were licentious and indecent. The graver citi- 
zens disliked these “frolicks,” but among the younger gen- 
eration they were universal. They made eyes at each other 
in sermon-time on the Sabbath, a practice which the 
short-sighted Mr. Stoddard did not observe; and corn- 
husking and hay-making were excuses for especially riotous 
frolicking. 

Bundling, in Northampton and the western towns, was 
universal, and people laughed at anybody who condemned 
it. This practice, indigenous to New England, seems to have 
originated about the end of the seventeenth century. A’ 
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young couple who had no place to do their courting used to 
sleep on the same bed; they did not undress completely, and 
the girl was often trussed up in a costume made for the 
purpose. Marriage did not necessarily follow; and it was 
not uncommon for a girl to bundle with a complete stranger. 
Some people declared that the custom was entirely harm- 
less: as one rimester said, 


“Let coat and shift be turned adrift, 
And breeches take their flight, 
An honest man and virgin can 
Lie quiet all the night.” 


But whether bundling swains won more applause for self- 
control or for a conquest is unknown. Certainly conception 
regularly preceded marriage. In a pioneer country, where 
children were valuable, it is not surprising that a man and 
a woman should have made sure of their mutual fertility 
before binding themselves to each other. In theory forni- 
cation was a crime, punishable at the rate of thirty-three 
shillings and fourpence per person; but though in a few 
places people were still being fined for anticipating mar- 
tiage at the very height of the War of Independence, the 
law had become in most places a dead-letter early in the 
eighteenth century. Probably in Northampton, as certainly 
elsewhere, most people did not disapprove when a child was 
born in the seventh month after marriage. 

Edwards had a hard task in front of him. Many of the 
ministers condoned sexual irregularity: in theory a child 
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conceived out of wedlock could not be baptized unless the 
parents expressed penitence for their sin, but in many 
churches this did not apply to seven-month children. Many 
ministers saw no harm in bundling; there has survived the 
diary of a candidate for ordination, later a successful min- 
ister, who had four love affairs in succession, and bundled 
with the third of his inamoratas, as he adds discreetly in 
Latin, “magna cum voluptate;”’ and another minister tells 


in his diary how he and a friend were detained for the night — 


at a strange town and had to sleep in the same bed, and 
found when they awoke next morning that the other bed 


in the room had been occupied by the landlord’s daughter 


and her swain. 

When a couple, after repeated bundlings, had selected 
each other for marriage, they seem usually to have been 
well-behaved. Ministers were liable to refer in a vague way 
to the great prevalence of adultery; there was probably in 
every town at least one woman who was promiscuous; 
women were often dragged before the county justices for 


giving birth to bastards, and were required to name their © 
partners in sin, in order that they might share in the sup- 
port of the children; and women sometimes went with — 
Indians. But these were all exceptional cases. Moralists — 
bewailed the laxity with which the laws were enforced: the © 
law punishing adultery with death had become a dead- 


letter, because juries refused to convict a couple of more 
than “light carriage,’ even when caught in the act; and 


loose women were no longer whipped because executioners 
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refused to whip them, preferring to pay fines themselves. 
In reality, however, New England’s morals were healthier 
than in 1630, partly because there was less repression, 
partly because the remarkably vicious servants whom many 
of the planters had brought with them had given place to 
native hired men; in the eighteenth century, unlike the 
seventeenth, there seems to have been no bestiality and very 
little rape. Edwards’s chief problem was to dam up the natu- 
ral instincts of the young people. 

Frolicking, drunkenness, and bundling were the most 
serious of his problems; but quarrelsomeness was scarcely 
less difficult. The obstinate individualism which had made 
the first New Englanders dissenters had been doubled in 
each generation; only now, for lack of a Laud, these village 
Hampdens quarrelled with each other or with their min- 
isters. The illustrations of this proclivity in the annals of 
New England are frequent and entertaining. 

Whenever a new meeting house was built its position, 
shape, and seating were fruitful sources of dissension. A 
town covered a number of square miles, and each household 
wanted the meeting house as close to its door as possible; 
-a surveyor was frequently hired to find the mathematical 
center of a parish; but even so a schism would smoulder on 
for a dozen years, until the old meeting house collapsed in 
ruins, and the building of a new one could be delayed no 
longer. A majority decision was rarely accepted, and on 
several occasions a baffled minority chopped down a newly 
erected meeting house by night. After this they usually 
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appealed to the General Assembly for a division of the 
parish; but the majority fought the proposal vigorously, as 
it would involve paying the salaries of two ministers instead 
of one; and the plaintive voice of the existing minister 
would then be heard above the tumult, pointing out that, as 
it was, his salary was not being paid, and he was living 
on his inheritance. 

Once the position of the meeting house was settled, and 
the important question decided of whether it should be 
square or rectangular, there remained the problem of 
allotting the seats. A committee was elected to arrange 
them in order of dignity; and another committee to fit the 
inhabitants to the seats, taking into consideration wealth, 
rank, age, and usefulness; these onerous duties were given 
to the chief men in the church, and occupied several days. 
However, it often happened that a decision was not ac- 
cepted; and the next Sabbath a swarm of angry house- 
wives, whose claims to social distinction had been ignored, 
clambered over the tops of pews into the places which they 
coveted. 

When ecclesiastical affairs supplied no fuel, neighbors 
quarreled with each other individually. The law courts were 
continually hearing slander suits, one goodwife complain- 
ing that another goodwife had called her a witch or a 
“lousie slut” or a “tinker’s trull and punch and stew;” a 
bodkin dropped by a goodwife during service, which an- 
other goodwife was alleged to have picked up, or a state- 
ment by goodman A that the daughter of goodman B had 
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had intercourse with as many men as he had fingers and 
toes, would duly bring both parties before the justices at 
the next quarter-sessions. At other times the church was 
_ arbiter: in one village one finds five church meetings 
through four years discussing the problem of whether a 
member has told lies about the attachment by the sheriff of 
_ the deacon’s banyan-tree; unable to solve it, they call in a 
_ council of delegates from seven other churches; then for 
three more years they quarrel as to who should pay for the 
entertainment of the council. 
At Northampton the natural quarrelsomeness of the 
inhabitants found outlet in a regular party system, which 
_ Edwards compared to the division between Whigs and 
Tories in England. One party represented wealth and the 
other numbers. The theme of the quarrel was provided by 
the commissions which divided the common lands, and 
allotted the expenses of diverting the course of the mill 
stream; these two topics rent the town for nearly seventy 
years. The feud was liable to break out in the decision of 
almost anything, civil or religious; and on one occasion, 
after a fierce debate about a religious question, a member of 
one party assaulted the leader of the other and beat him 
mercilessly. 

No minister at that period found his work easy. The 
| theocracy had gone; and though the clergy were respected 
for their superior knowledge of scripture and the world, 
their wishes were often flouted; they depended on the good 
will of their parishes for financial support; and if they tried 
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to have their way too often they were thwarted at church 
meetings, and their salaries were left unpaid; these simple 


devices were usually enough to curb any superciliousness ~ 


or any effort to wipe out frolicking and drunkenness. 
In Edwards, however, Northampton encountered a 
minister who would neither surrender nor compromise: 


either he would compel his parish to obey the God he served, — 


or else they must expel him. His dominating traits were 


4 


an absolute faith in the rightness of his own beliefs, and a — 
sober realism which never evaded or sentimentalized the 


most unpleasant facts. 


Y 


At first they worshiped him. They could not appreciate © 


his subtle logic, his sensitivity to all the nuances of spiritual 
emotion, his luminous and impassioned style. But as they 


became accustomed to his tall slim figure riding along the ~ 
streets of Northampton, as they noted his sweetness and > 


good temper, and the presence, always shining visibly on 
his face, of the grace of God, they began to feel that he. 
belonged to a superior order of beings. He never jested 
or talked about trivial matters; the most that he permitted 
himself was a smile of irony or a dry humor; he seemed 
utterly absorbed in the high issues of eternity, not forget-_ 


ting for a single moment the brevity of life and its ter- 


rible importance; even when he discussed the latest political — 
news from Europe, his anxiety was always to trace in it 


the workings of Providence and the approach of Christ’s 
t 


kingdom. 
This passionate admiration Edwards aroused to the 
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end of his life in those who shared his beliefs and would 
meet him on his own level. But in others he provoked an 
equally passionate hatred: and by his impatience with here- 
tics, with whom he could barely refrain from angry words, 
his contempt for human nature, his absent-mindedness, his 
inability to make pleasant conversation, his perpetual 
_ seriousness, his utter refusal to tolerate the weaknesses of 
_ the flesh in himself or in anybody else, the number of those 
_ who hated him was steadily increased. 
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CHAPTER VII 
FIRST MOVEMENT OF GOD’S SPIRIT 


HOSE elements in his personality which Edwards 

tried to eradicate were reproduced in the daily life 

of other people. Loathing his own dullness, his distraction 

by worldly problems, the wicked impulses which leapt into 

his mind as if the devil had suggested them, he hated the 

same weaknesses in his parishioners; to his eyes they were 
walking on the very crust of the pit of torment. 

Every Sabbath the young man climbed into his pulpit 
and preached to them about the realities of the unseen 
world. God, he told them, was a being of infinite purity, 
who required of man an infinite obedience; the slightest sin 
made man worthy of an infinite punishment; for man to 
protest that he was good on the whole and therefore worthy 
of happiness on the whole was as if a queen were to tell her 
husband that she performed the duties of wife for most of 
the time and only occasionally committed adultery with 
slaves and scoundrels. It was impossible for any man to 
realize the moral perfection of God’s law; and therefore 
they must pray for that converting grace which would 
qualify them, despite their unworthiness, for a place in 
heaven. 
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Sometimes he told them, in language of great beauty, 
about the joys of the Christian life: how the grace of God, 
lighting up the soul, was something of which the uncon- 
verted man could have no conception, any more than a deaf 
man could realize the beauty of music, or a blind man could 
appreciate the colors of a rainbow. But as this method of 
preaching could have no effect on unconverted persons, he 
told them more often about the hell for which they were 
destined. 

“To help your conception,” he would say to them, 
“imagine yourself to be cast into a fiery oven, all of a glow- 
ing heat, or into the midst of a glowing brick-kiln, or of a 
| great furnace, where your pain would be as much greater 
than that occasioned by accidentally touching a coal of fire, 
as the heat is greater. Imagine also that your body were 
to lie there for a quarter of an hour, full of fire, all the 
while full of quick sense; what horror would you feel at 
the entrance of such a furnace! And how long would that 
quarter of an hour seem to you! If it were to be measured 
_by a glass, how long would that glass seem to be running! 
And after you had endured it for one minute, how over- 
bearing would it be to you to think that you had to endure 
the other fourteen! But what would be the effect on your 
soul, if you knew you must lie there enduring that torment 
to the full for twenty-four hours! And how much greater 
would be the effect, if you knew you must endure it for a 
whole year; and how vastly greater still, if you knew you 
must endure it for a thousand years! O then, how would 
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your heart sink, if you thought, if you knew, that you must 
bear it forever and ever! That there would be no end! That 
after millions of millions of ages, your torment would be 
no nearer to an end, than ever it was; and that you never, 
never should be delivered.” 

Such preaching had never been heard before in New 
England. There had been precedents in the Middle Ages, 
but the hellfire sermons of the friars were embellished by 


a grotesque exuberance of fancy which made them less — 


terrific than those of Edwards. 

Undoubtedly there was sadism in these broodings over 
the future destiny of his congregation. Edwards was fas- 
cinated by his belief that God led men to damnation through 
the natural exercise of their faculties, just as he had been 
fascinated by the notion that the spiders were destroyed 
by their gift of flight. There was something sinister in him, 


the morbid strain which had driven his relatives to murder | 


and would make of his grandson a libertine and a would-be 
Napoleon; but in Edwards it was the servant of his will, 
and can hardly, therefore, be called a fault. 

Certainly hellfire had no part in Edwards’s own con- 
version, it answered no requirement of his religious psy- 


chology; his personal narrative makes this plain. But here | 
a terrible suspicion suggests itself: perhaps hellfire did sat- 


isfy a desire, but of a different kind; perhaps Edwards 


accepted it with less reluctance because of a craving in | 
another part of his nature, a craving which he failed to 


understand and attributed to God instead of to Satan. 
Ne 8 4 
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The congregation, listening week after week to these 
| outpourings from a young man who seemed superior to 
ordinary human weaknesses, grew steadily more and more 
serious. They gave up night-walking and tavern-haunting; 
they no longer ogled each other indecently in the meeting 
house; frolicks became rarer and rarer. In the fall of 1733 
the young people agreed to hold no more merry parties on 
the evening after the Sabbath. In the spring of the next 
year a young man was taken with a sudden and violent 
attack of pleurisy, which made him immediately delirious 
_ and killed him within two days; the awful realization that 
_ one of their number had actually gone to hell made the 
| young people even more thoughtful. Shortly afterwards a 
young woman died; before her death she was savingly 
converted, and was very cheerful on her deathbed. Mean- 
while a small village three miles from Northampton had 
been actively attacked by a revival, and many of the inhabi- 
tants were converted. In the fall of 1734 the young people 
began to hold parties, not for pleasure, but for pious con- 
versation about their future destiny. 

In December the revival actually began in North- 
ampton, with the conversion of half a dozen persons, in- 
- cluding a young lady who had been “one of the greatest 
company-keepers in the whole town.” During the winter 
and spring of 1735 religion spread like a forest fire. Con- 
versation on any other subject was scarcely tolerated any- 
_ where in Northampton; the whole population, from the 
oldest to the youngest, was in terror of dropping, any day, 
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into hell; they met together constantly in private houses 
for prayer and exhortation; and in the meeting house on 
the Sabbath almost the whole congregation were sometimes 
in tears at the same time. Six hundred and twenty persons 
attended the communion services, of whom about three 
hundred were new converts; by the end of May there were 
scarcely any adult persons left unconverted. Two of the 
converts were above seventy years of age; thirty-three of 
them were less than fourteen years of age; one was a child 
of four. 

When someone was converted, he felt a sincere and self- 
less love for God and God’s law, and surrendered himself 
happily to whatever fate might have in store for him: one 
young woman said it was sweet to think of how her dead 
body would be eaten by worms. The change started with 
fear of hell; the victim then tried to win peace of mind by 
the performance of moral duty; he grew more and more 
miserable, brooding over his acts of sin and the corruption 
of his nature; he realized that he deserved hell, and that 
only God could save him; and soon after this realization it 
usually happened that the light of God’s grace broke in 
upon his soul. 

Particularly remarkable was the conversion of a child 
of four, whose name was Phoebe Bartlet. Hearing the 
exhortations of her parents to the older children, she used 
to shut herself up in her room five or six times a day, and 


was overheard saying, “Pray, Blessed Lord, give me sal- — 
she also spoke of her lack of success in finding — 
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God. One afternoon she went to her mother and burst into 
tears, saying “I am afraid I shall go to hell;” after weeping 
for some time, she suddenly smiled and said, ““Mother, the 
kingdom of heaven is come to me;” then she went back to 
her room, and came out soon afterwards, saying “I can 
find God now.” She called one of her little cousins and told 
him that heaven was better than earth; and seeing her 
elder sisters, she went about weeping and crying “Poor 
Nabby,” “Poor Eunice,” “Poor Amy ;” on being questioned 
as to why she wept, she replied that she feared Nabby, 
Eunice, and Amy were going to hell. From this time on she 
took great delight in going to meeting on the Sabbath and 
in religious conversation; while her sisters were husking 
corn, she would warn them that they had not long to live 
and must be ready for death; when Edwards returned from 
a long journey, she went about telling the other children 
with great joy that Mr. Edwards was come home; when 
a poor man lost his cow, she entreated her father to give 
him one of theirs; and she was unable to sleep at night, 
unless she had first said her catechism. Once she was taken 
by some other children to steal plums from a neighbor’s 
orchard; her mother told her afterwards that that was 
sinful; whereupon she burst into tears, and even when the 
owner of the plums gave the children permission to eat 
what they had taken, she refused to be pacified and was 
very angry with her sisters for leading her into sin. 

This infant Calvinist lived to the age of eighty, and was 
a good Christian to the end. - 
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Those were great days for the young minister. God had 
made him an instrument for saving from hellfire in less 
than six months three hundred souls. Calvinism, with its 
identification of the will with the lower emotions, and its 
emphasis on conversion, leads naturally to “orgiastic 
Christianity ;” but only once, on the Scottish moors a cen- 
tury before, had there been any awakening of similar 
violence in Protestant history. And when the whole town 
of Northampton gathered in the meeting house and sang 
the psalms with a new ecstatic fervor, Edwards’s heart was 
ready to break. Frivolity and lewdness were banished 
utterly ; his people did nothing and said nothing which was 
not for the glory of God; and even at weddings there was 
no longer any carnal mirth or jollity. 

As for the people of Northampton, some of them 
thought that the end of the world was at hand. The Puri- 
tans had always been fond of speculation on this important 
subject, and an orthodox scheme of interpretation for the 
prophecies in the Book of Revelation had been worked out. 
The pope, of course, was Antichrist; and the seven vials 
which were to be the harbingers of the Millennium had 
been in process of being opened ever since the Reformation; 
the first five had been identified to general acceptance, so 
obviously Christ’s second coming could not be far distant; 
the crux of the problem was the date at which began the 
twelve hundred and sixty years of Antichrist’s reign; and 
as the years rolled by and the blast which should call the 
dead from their graves was still unsounded, the date was 
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_ pushed farther and farther forward. Dr. Increase Mather, 
who was preéminent in these speculations, was at first 
inclined to favor 1697 as the date of Christ’s return; when 
this notion proved wrong he hazarded 1736—a year which 
he did not live to see. So undoubtedly, when in 1735 there 
were such remarkable movements of God’s spirit, many 
pious and patriotic natives of Northampton must have re- 
called these eschatological calculations of Increase Mather ; 
and Edwards himself, who was as interested as anybody in 
the subject, seems to have given some support to the notion. 

Meanwhile the news that God was at work in North- 
ampton had spread beyond the limits of the town. Eastern 
Massachusetts was indifferent, and not a single newspaper 
mentioned the revival. But in the Connecticut valley they 
were beginning to talk. At first everybody scoffed: the town 
of Northampton, they told each other, had gone mad; it had 
caught religion like an infectious disease; the people were 
full of wild enthusiastic fancies, seeing visions and imagin- 
ing that Christ on the cross appeared before their eyes; 
now they believed that the end of the world was at hand. 
How could the end of the world begin under the preaching 
of a young and foolish minister, who could hardly utter a 
civil how-do-you-do, and who mistook every fresh lunatic 
for a convert? But many who went to scoff remained to 
pray; the reports of visitors and the redoubled efforts of 
_ ministers soon provoked revivals in other places also; that 
year no less than twenty-seven other towns were visited by 
the Spirit; they were scattered over Connecticut and west- 
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ern Massachusetts, and geographical proximity was not 
in itself enough to spread the contagion. 

The revival, however, was not an unmixed blessing; 
Satan was hard at work, as well as the Holy Ghost. Terror 
of hellfire was causing religious melancholia. When the 
religious fervor was at its height somebody tried to commit 
suicide. A month later Captain Joseph Hawley, one of the 
chief men of the town, after lying awake at night for a 
long time, meditating about hellfire, and convinced that God 
would never save him from it, went completely out of his 
mind and cut his throat; it is said that when the news was 
taken to his wife she was making cheese; and that with true 
New England dourness she refused to go out to see his body 
until the cheese was finished; but though Mrs. Hawley 
accepted the suicide as the will of God, the dead man had a 
son and namesake who did not forget it. The news spread 
consternation through the town; “multitudes,” both in 
Northampton and elsewhere, felt impulses to do likewise; 
they seemed to be hearing voices, which cried “Cut your 
own throat, now is a good opportunity ;” suicide was urged 
upon them with such violence that they had to fight with 
all their might to resist the temptation. After this two 
men at Suffield and South Hadley were afflicted with 
another form of religious mania: they thought they had 
special revelations from heaven, and that God gave them 
his commands directly and endowed them with extraor- 
diary gifts for converting others. By the end of 1735 the 
revival was at an end. 
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Next year, at the request of a minister in Boston, Ed- 
wards wrote a detailed account of the revival, which was 
sent to the chief dissenting ministers in London, and there 
printed; for candor and lucidity his narrative could not 
have been bettered. The London ministers, after reading it, 
remarked that nothing like it had happened since the days 
of the apostles. Edwards was of the same opinion. 
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WARS AMONG THE CLERGY 


NE reason why the revival ended so quickly was the 
excitement of the Breck case at Springfield. This — 
episode illustrates the bigoted conservatism of the orthodox 
clergy, including Edwards himself ; it also shows how inter- 
ested all the New Englanders were in the details of theo- 
logical controversy. Though Edwards was not prominent 

in it, it was the first act in the drama of his dismissal. 
The person most prominently involved was the Rev- 
erend Thomas Clap, of Windham. Mr. Clap belonged to a — 
class of men which is common in every age. He united a 
considerable ability and a complete lack of intelligence; a 
capable administrator and a learned mathematician, he be- 
lieved as unalterably true every dogma which he had — 
inherited from his forefathers. For him Thomas Clap was 
the center of the earth, and whatever Thomas Clap be- 
lieved was written in the heavens; in defense of orthodoxy 
or of his personal dignity, he was prepared to make himself 
hated, to endanger his skin, or to violate honesty and 
justice; he was hardheaded, hard-hearted, self-satisfied, 
and energetic, and he never changed his mind about any- 
thing. His career was one unending series of quarrels. In 
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appearance he was short, thickset, and dignified; and his 
words were few but weighty. 

The church at Springfield had traveled farther than 
most from the orthodoxy of its founders; its morals were 
loose, its Calvinism was mild, and a large majority of the 
people, including many from the best families, neither be- 
came converted nor troubled to have their children bap- 
tized. In 1734 they invited to preach to them, as a candidate 
for settlement, a young man named Robert Breck; he was 
a brilliant preacher, and a charming and tactful person; and 
the church agreed to give him a call. Breck had imbibed at 
Harvard a certain vague tendency to liberalism. 

The news soon trickled down to Windham, where Breck 
had preached a few months before; and Clap immediately 
became all activity ; he enlisted his friends in the good cause, 
and they industriously circulated reports in Springfield and 
the neighboring towns that Breck was a disbeliever and a 
bad character. Breck thereupon sent a furious letter to his 
accuser: “I took you always to be a Gentleman, and not 
only so, but a Christian,” he said; “What could provoke you 
to tell such a falsehood I can’t imagine;” after hoping that 
“God will grant you repentance and reformation that so 
gentlemen may meet with civil treatment who will hereafter 
come among you,” he concluded with an apology for “any- 
thing of warmth and passion in this letter.” Clap offered 
no satisfaction; so Breck saddled his horse and rode over 
to Windham for a personal interview; but an angry argu- 
ment left both parties still unsatisfied. 
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Meanwhile the Hampshire ministers, Edwards among 
them, induced Clap to put in writing some definite charges: 
this ended the more serious accusations of heresy; but it 
appeared that Breck had denied the authenticity of two 
passages in St. John’s Gospel, had argued that well-behaved 
heathen might not necessarily go to hell, had been expelled 
from Harvard for stealing books from the library, and had 
never read the New England Confession of Faith. The 
Hampshire ministers thereupon refused to ordain him; 
Breck replied that if they would not, there were others who 
would. But the Springfield church began to have doubts, so 
Breck rode back to Boston. 

The young man undoubtedly had liberal tendencies, 
though he had made no positive statement by which he 
could, without absurdity, be convicted of heresy. Edwards, 
to dispel any taint which his proximity might have caused 
in Northampton, began preaching sermons on justification 
by faith alone. Strong passions, however, had been aroused 
about these technicalities of theology: one of Edwards’s 
cousins, who lived in Hatfield, a soldier named Israel Wil- 
liams, rode into Northampton and positively forbade him 
to continue his sermons. Edwards told him bluntly that he 
was the best judge of his own business. For this rebuke 
Israel Williams never forgave him. 

The people of Springfield were true New Englanders, 
and would not endure dictation from anybody; having 
thought the matter over, they gave Breck another call; and 
a paper signed by Edwards and his colleagues, which rec- 
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ommended them to avoid so dangerous a heretic, was 
ignored. Breck wrote back that Clap was a liar, who dare 
not come to Springfield to defend his charges, and that 
the other accusers were merely Clap’s tools. To Clap, how- 
ever, he sent a conciliatory letter, acknowledging that he 
was too hasty in speech and asking for forgiveness; Clap 
merely passed the letter round among Breck’s enemies, to 
prove to them that Breck himself admitted his guilt. In 
April, 1735, the Hampshire ministers met to consider the 
whole problem: Clap was asked to come in person, but, as 
Breck had prophesied, he stayed in Windham. He sent, 
however, a very characteristic letter: far be it from him, 
he said, to do the young man any harm; he was not a 
meddler; however, he added subtly, if he were asked to 
withdraw his accusations he must decline to do so. 

Before the Hampshire ministers Breck explained the 
whole matter. Having a lively interest in the debatable 
questions of theology, he had thought it only reasonable 
in a young minister to discuss them with older people; and 
had propounded certain suggestions to Clap, not because 
he actually believed them, but in order to elicit the opinions 
of so learned a gentleman and by this means increase his 
own knowledge of divinity. Having read in a book that the 
tale of the woman taken in adultery was not a part of the 
canon of scripture, he had started an argument on the mat- 
ter with Clap; Clap had responded smartly that there could 
be no doubt whatsoever, “for (says he) God is obliged in 
his Providence to keep the Scripture pure and incorrupt, 
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except that he gives us sufficient Proof of the Corruption 
of it.’ This view of God’s obligations did not appeal to 
Breck; he pointed out that one could not convince an infidel 
with such an argument; and anyway one could reply that 
God in His providence had given us sufficient reason to 
think that passage an interpolation and not of divine in- 
spiration. To this Clap made no reply, either because he was 
horrified by so awful a heresy, or because there was no 
reply. As for the salvation of well-behaved heathen, Breck 
had never suggested that man could be saved by any other 
means than faith in Christ. “Far be it from me to imagine 
such a thing,” he told the assembled ministers; but it had 
occurred to him as rather unfair that well-behaved heathen 
should go to hell as if they were no better than heathen who 
had lived vicious lives; and being much troubled in mind 
about the destiny of well-behaved heathen, he had suggested 
that perhaps, if they lived up to the best light and knowl- 
edge they had, God would take pity on them, and either 
inspire some good Christians to go and preach to them or 
else arrange that they should emigrate to a Christian coun- 
try. This, he protested, was all that he had meant, and so 
he had told Mr. Clap again and again; but, in spite of his 
explanations, Clap had continued to tell people that Breck 
was a dreadful heretic who had preached that well-behaved 
heathen could enter heaven by other means than faith in 
Christ. Breck then defended his personal character: he 
had never been expelled from Harvard; on the contrary, 
as Clap could easily have found out for himself, he had 
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graduated at the head of his class and been awarded a prize; 
it was true that early in his college career he had fallen into 
bad company, but, as he had told Mr. Clap with tears in his 
eyes, he had repented of his sins and would make no attempt 
to justify them. 

After this defense a few of the Hampshire ministers 
were disposed to relent; but Edwards and the majority 
were still of the opinion that Breck was a public danger, 
and that there must be some good foundation for the accu- 
sations of a gentleman who professed himself so exceed- 
ingly anxious not to interfere as Mr. Clap. The majority 
of the church ignored the ministers, and renewed their invi- 
tations to Breck; and when Breck accepted, one of their 
leaders galloped off to Boston to collect a batch of more 
liberal clergymen for the ordination. A minority of the 
church sided with the Hampshire ministers, who encour- 
aged them not to give way but to fetch up Clap and his 
allies from Connecticut; and Clap promised not only to 
come himself, but also to bring others who had heard Breck 
utter still more heresies. 

To Edwards and the Hampshire ministers the appeal of 
Springfield to Boston was the most shocking part of the 
affair. They were full of prejudices against the metropolis 
two days’ journey to the east; it was a vicious town, in- 
fected with heresies. In Hampshire, by contrast, lives were 
pure and beliefs were orthodox; and they claimed the right 
to veto the ordination of any minister within their boun- 
daries ; they did not want a neighbor who was stained with 
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Boston liberalism. By custom, but not by Massachusetts 
law, they possessed this right; many of them, moreover, 
belonged by birth to Connecticut, where such a right was 
legal as well as customary. 

In October all the parties were gathered in Springfield. 
There were Breck, and the two groups of parishioners, who 
by this time were not on speaking terms with each other; 
there were four liberal Boston ministers; there were the 
ministers of the Hampshire association ; there was Thomas 
Clap, with several boat-loads of witnesses and a bag stuffed 
with affidavits; and, to everybody’s surprise, there were 
John Stoddard, Ebenezer Pomeroy, and Timothy Dwight, 
of Northampton, all parishioners of Edwards, and justices 
of the county court. Edwards himself was not present; his 
health had broken down after his exertions during the 
revival, and he had left New England on a holiday; he had 
gone, perhaps, to New York; but he afterwards wrote ex- 
pressing full approval of what his allies had done. The 
Boston ministers put up at the public tavern, where the 
Hampshire ministers refused to call on them. All business 
was suspended; and, though Breck’s partisans were de- 
termined to go through with the ordination, they gave up 
preparations for the usual feast. 

The ordaining council met behind locked doors, and 
summoned the principals in the dispute. Breck was invited 
to explain his theological opinions, and responded by read- 
ing a confession of faith, original in language, but as 
orthodox in sentiment as Edwards himself could have 
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demanded. Then the council called on Mr. Clap; he began 
a long speech, which Breck repeatedly interrupted; in the 
middle of it he paused to hold a private conversation with a 
messenger who had galloped up to the house. The mes- 
senger galloped off again; and in a few minutes the speech 
was again interrupted; a government officer strode into 
the room, with a sword dangling from his belt, and pro- 
duced a warrant for Breck’s arrest. The young theologian 
was led away to prison, and Clap’s face was radiant with 
delight; the arrest had been timed to prevent Breck from 
replying to him. The baffled inhabitants of Springfield, see- 
ing their minister marched through the streets, nearly res- 
cued him by force, but thought better of it. The warrant 
had been issued on a petition from twelve men from Spring- 
field, only two of whom were church members; they claimed 
that Breck had ‘“‘vented many articles of Faith wholly sub- 
versive of the most Holy Faith of our Christian Religion, as 
well as being guilty of moral Immoralities,” and was about 
to be illegally ordained, which was “an Invasion of our Nat- 
ural Rights as men.” Clap’s original plan had been to arrest 
the four intruders from Boston; but two of the justices had 
qualms about laying hands on an ordained minister, so it 
was decided that Breck should be the victim instead. For 
Clap the arrest was a master-stroke: it would save the 
purity of the church, and at the same time prevent his own 
lies and prevarications from being exposed in the presence 
of the ordaining council. 

Next day a young man mounted a white horse in the 
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streets of Springfield, and read out to the assembled crowd 
of farmers, tradesmen, and yokels Breck’s confession of 
faith. Breck’s partisans cheered loudly when they found 
their champion triumphantly professing belief in predesti- 
nation, original sin, and the damnation of the unconverted; 
the rest of the crowd were inclined to boo, because of some 
unorthodox terms in the phraseology. 

Breck was carried off to Connecticut, as it was there 
that he had uttered his heresies; and his partisans marched 
out of Springfield beside him. The Connecticut judges dis- 
charged him. A few weeks later there was a long debate 
in the Massachusetts General Assembly, ending with a vote 
censuring the Hampshire justices for violating the liberties 
of the church. In January Breck was ordained, the Boston 
ministers riding for a second time across the hills to 
Springfield. Some of the minority, with true New England 
stubbornness, tried to renew the fight on behalf of their 
“Natural Rights as men” against Breck’s “moral Immoral- 
ities”; but Clap had had enough; and the case was dropped. — 
Breck was accepted by the Hampshire association, and — 
became a most successful pastor. 

The controversy produced three pamphlets, one in favor 
of Breck, and two against him. One of the latter was writ- 
ten by Edwards; thanks to: his passion for orthodoxy, he - 
was wholeheartedly on the side of his Hampshire col- 
leagues. His subtlety of mind and clarity of style made him 
an incomparable pamphleteer and he excelled in making his 
opponents look ridiculous; he was so well able to make the - 
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worse appear the better cause that his defense of Clap was 
left unanswered. 

Probably it never occurred to Edwards that a champion 
of orthodoxy, like Thomas Clap, might be a liar. That 
gentleman’s motives remain obscure. Perhaps he was hon- 
estly deluded; he retained through life a capacity for be- 
lieving ill of people whom he disliked. But after all the 
purity of the church is a noble cause, and orthodoxy covers 
a multitude of sins, Clap’s ideas about honesty were always 
rather peculiar: he afterwards wrote a textbook on ethics, 
for the use of the divinity students at Yale; to say what was 
untrue was, he explained, in all cases wicked, but deliber- 
ately to omit part of the truth, in the full consciousness that 
another person would be deceived was under some circum- 
stances quite justifiable; in other words a lie was not a lie 
if one could appease one’s conscience by fulfilling certain 
technical requirements of the law of truth. But, by any sys- 
tem of morality, Clap’s reiteration of his charges that 
Breck was a thief and a dangerous heretic, months after 
he had had full information to the contrary, is hard to 
explain; nor can Edwards be praised for his share in the 
controversy. 

Time, however, was to bring its revenges. If Edwards 
behaved badly to Robert Breck, his misconduct was to 
bring upon his head, many years after, a heavy retribu- 
tion. 

The year 1735 was an eventful one in the history of the 
New England churches. While the Connecticut Valley was 
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arguing about the details of orthodox theology, eastern 
Massachusetts was discussing the powers and privileges of 
clergymen, with an irreverence which many members of 
that order found very alarming. The Reverend Samuel 
Fiske, of the first church in Salem, had made himself very 
unpopular among his parishioners; he had refused to con- 
sult them about the business of the church; he had deleted 
from the church records votes contrary to his wishes; he 
had complained because his salary was being paid in depre- 
ciated paper-money instead of in specie; and when his 
people failed to live up to their vows in the matter of church 
attendance, he had pointed out to them that breaking one’s 
oath was wicked. When his congregation called in a council 
of outsiders, Fiske replied that the government of the 
church under Jesus Christ, “is committed to me, not to 
yourselves, or any, or all others.” These haughty words 
provoked rebellion. Next Sabbath, when Mr. Fiske strode 
into the meeting house to conduct the services, he found the 
pulpit already occupied by a clergyman imported from Bos- 
ton; he mounted the steps, and tried to expel the intruder 
by violence; but the congregation pulled him down and 
expelled him from the meeting house. He and his adherents 
thereupon built a new meeting house for themselves seventy 
yards away; and the two parties were not on speaking 
terms for twenty-seven years. The sentiments of Fiske’s 
clerical colleagues were made plain next month; the min- 
isters’ convention invited him to preach their annual ser- 
mon; for this they were reprimanded by the legislature, 
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while the newspapers raved against such theocratic im- 
pudence. 

The Fiske affair was not unparalleled, but the promi- 
nence of the person and the place made it much talked of. 
Such episodes were to occur with increasing frequency 
down to the Revolution. But expulsions of ministers were 
by no means uncommon: one may consider, for example, a 
quarrel at North Eastham nine years earlier. Mr. Oakes, 
the minister, had married a widow, who was alleged, 
rightly or wrongly, to be the mother of a bastard; his con- 
gregation thereupon stopped paying his salary of eighty 
pounds a year, and had preaching from young Harvard 
graduates, at a cost of only thirty pounds a year; a law- 
court declared that Mr. Oakes was guilty of no offense and 
that his salary was due. However, the parish pronounced 
him dismissed; and somebody locked the meeting house and 
kept the key. On the Sabbath Mr. Oakes and his adherents 


arrived several hours before the regular service time and 


occupied and barricaded the pulpit. The bulk of the con- 
gregation with their minister, Mr. Sumner, on hearing the 
news charged in quickly, and found Mr. Oakes in the 
middle of a prayer; this did not, however, restrain them; 
a police constable, having fought his way past Mrs. Oakes 
and her partisans, climbed up into the pulpit, and pulled 
down Mr. Oakes while he was praying. Mr. Sumner then 
began his prayer, which the Oakes party did their best to 
interrupt by throwing benches about and shouting abusive 
epithets. Next Sabbath Mr. Sumner captured the pulpit 
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first; Mr. Oakes rushed in afterwards, and, in an effort to 
reach his rival, knocked down and stunned one of his 
parishioners who was guarding the pulpit steps. The rec- 
ords add that that gentleman, after recovering his senses, 
complained to Mr. Oakes that such behavior was unworthy 
of a good shepherd. 

In the Connecticut Valley they probably thought that 
such episodes were peculiar to the East. They were to be 
disillusioned before long. 

For Edwards the next half dozen years were quiet and 
prosperous. The improvement caused by the revival proved 
to be permanent; none of the converts relapsed, and their 
meetings for religious conversation continued; the young 
people were no longer lewd or sensual; they held no more 
frolicks or revels; they no longer sang bawdy songs or 
exchanged unclean conversation; and fornication was now ~ 
“very rare.” Edwards took the opportunity to drive in still 
more firmly their new distaste for carnal pleasure; he made 
a vigorous effort to stamp out bundling; and preached ser- — 
mons in which he argued that if a habit ceased during a 
revival it proved that God disliked it; hence bundling, which 
had not been practiced during the periods of conversions, 
must needs be sinful. 

The decay of religion was mainly seen in an “eagerness 
after the possessions of this life and undue heats of spirit 
among persons of different judgements in publick affairs.” 
Aroused from their rural torpor, the people of North- 
ampton directed their stimulated energies into political and _ 
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commercial pursuits. Particulars, however, have not sur- 
vived; to the historian the little town appears much the 
same after the revival as before. A townhouse was built, 
and the schoolhouse was moved; a new meeting house was 
built, to hold the huge congregations which now assembled 
every Sabbath, and there were the usual quarrels about its 
position beforehand and its seating afterward. Before it 
was ready for use there was an accident in its predecessor ; 
Edwards was preaching from the text, ‘Behold ye despisers 


and wonder and perish,” and had just laid down his doc- 


trine, when with a noise like a clap of thunder the whole 
front gallery collapsed. One hundred and fifty or two hun- 
dred persons were in danger, falling with it or seated 
underneath it; the house was filled with shrieks and many 
people thought that their end was come. But when the 
wreckage was examined it was found that no lives were 
lost and there were no serious injuries; the glory was given 


~ to God, and the next Wednesday was set apart as a day of 


thanksgiving for so miraculous a preservation. 

But of the spiritual raptures, the visions of the beauty 
of God and the lapping flames of Hell, with which the 
young minister had infected the people of the little town, 
history knows nothing. 
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HE last years of the seventeen-thirties are uneventful. 
There is time to pause, and describe the daily life of 
the minister of Northampton. 

His main occupation is study. At four in the morning 
he leaves his bed, and lights his single candle; thirteen 
hours a day he spends poring over the tiny lettering of his 
volumes of theology, until his eyes, like those of almost all 
his colleagues, grow astigmatic; he reads always with a 
pen in his hand, and writes illegible notes which accumulate 
year by year. His studies, however, are not wholly theo- 
logical; he devours every book on which he can lay his 
hands; most of the classics of English literature appear in 
his reading lists, and a few French books in English trans- — 
lations; he subscribes to an English monthly magazine; 
and, soon after publication, reads the novels of Fielding and 
Richardson. His opinion of Fielding is not recorded; but 
Richardson, whose ‘‘Pamela’”’ is advertised, to suit the taste 
of New England, as likely to “cultivate the Principles of 
Virtue and Religion in the Minds of the Youth of Both — 
Sexes,” and is read all over the country by colonels’ daugh- — 
ters and ministers’ daughters, wins his strong commenda- — 
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tion; Sir Charles Grandison is, in his opinion, ‘‘wholly 
favorable to good morals and purity of character ;’’ when 
he reads it, he regrets his own inattention to the graces of 
good writing. 

After dinner, every midday, he rides out for three 
miles to a lonely grove, where he dismounts and meditates; 
or in winter he sometimes chops wood for half an hour. In 
the evening he enjoys an hour’s relaxation, when he and his 
wife smoke their long clay pipes by the fireside and talk 
with their children. Only by the strictest regularity of life 
and the most careful attention to diet is the minister, with 
his sickly constitution, able to spend such long hours in 
study. 

The details of household business he leaves to his wife. 
Their closest friend describes her as “‘a most judicious and 
faithful mistress of a family, habitually industrious, a 
sound economist, managing her household affairs with dili- 
gence and discretion. She is conscientiously careful, that 
nothing should be wasted or lost; and often, when she her- 
self takes care to save any thing of trifling value, or directs 
her children or others to do so, or when she sees them waste 
any thing, she repeats the words of our Saviour—‘That 
nothing be lost.’”” The minister must sometimes attend to 
the business of the farm; he writes letters to a friend, ar- 
ranging for the purchase of sheep, in order that his family 
_may have wool. But his salary is the largest in New Eng- 
land, outside Boston, and is paid with quite unusual regu- 
larity ; so in general he can leave his farm to the care of his 
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wife and their hired man; and in course of time he becomes 
more and more aloof and absent-minded. 

Nevertheless it is necessary always to exercise the 
strictest economy. Owing to the depreciation of the cur- 
rency all New England is in distress; the lawcourts are 
crowded with debtors; and the ministers, with their fixed 
salaries which, even when paid, are usually quite inade- 
quate, are everywhere complaining of their poverty to God, 
to their parishes, and to the General Assembly. They eat 
meat once a day; their breakfast and supper consist solely 
of bread and milk; their only wine is what is left over from 
communion services; and coffee, chocolate, rum, tobacco, 
and books are considered as luxuries. 

Children come to the minister and his wife with Puritan 
regularity, one every two years; there are eleven in all; no 
less than six are born on the Sabbath, thus disproving the 
old superstition that children born on the Sabbath were 
conceived on the Sabbath, and, being the fruit of wicked- 
ness, should be denied baptism. Mrs. Edwards has the chief 
care of them: and her dreadful responsibility in bringing 
into the world yet another sinner worthy of damnation 


causes her to pray vehemently to God for the conversion of - 


the future babe as soon as she is pregnant. She never 
speaks angrily to them, and never uses heavy blows; very 
rarely does she punish them at all. An eye-witness reports 


that they never quarrel with each other; and that “when . 
their parents come into the room, they all rise instinctively 


from their seats, and never resume them until their parents 
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are seated; and when either parent is speaking, no matter 
with whom they have been conversing, they are all imme- 
diately silent and attentive.” 

Mr. Edwards is bowed down by the fear that even one 


of them may go to hell, and cares infinitely more about their 


spiritual welfare than about the health of their bodies. Un- 
converted children, he believes, go to hell like unconverted 
adults; and it would be a terrible breach of duty not to 
describe to them the terrors of eternal punishment; how 


many souls, dying in childhood, he asks, must curse their 


parents for such false kindness? “As innocent as children 
seem to be to us,” he declares, “yet, if they are out of 
Christ, they are not so in God’s sight, but are young vipers 
and are infinitely more hateful than vipers; . . . they are 
naturally very senseless and stupid, being born as the wild 
ass’s colt, and need much to awaken them. Why should we 


- conceal the truth from them?’’ When his daughters are 


away from home, he writes them curious solemn letters. To 


_ Sarah he says: “You have very weak and infirm health, 
_and I am afraid are always like to have; and it may be, 
are not to be long-lived; and while you do live, are not like 
to enjoy so much of the comforts of this life, as others do, 


by reason of your want of health; and therefore, if you 
have no better portion, will be miserable indeed.” And to 


_ Mary, who is visiting friends in Portsmouth: “If you 


should be taken with any dangerous sickness, that should 
issue in death, you might probably be in your grave, before 


_ we could hear of your danger. But yet, my great concern 
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is not for your health, or temporal welfare, but for the | 
good of your soul.’”’ When young Timothy at New York | 
is in danger of smallpox, he tells him; “If I hear that you | 


have escaped—either that you have not been sick, or are re- 


stored—though I shall rejoice, and have great cause of | 
thankfulness, yet I shall be concerned for you. If your | 
escape should be followed with carelessness and security, | 
and forgetting the remarkable warning you have had, and | 
God’s great mercy in your deliverance, it would in some | 


respects be more awful than sore sickness.” Jonathan, at 
the age of nine, he sends to live among the Indians, in order 


that he may learn their language, and be able to preach the | 


gospel to them when he is a man. 

Nevertheless his family are not miserable. A happy 
home is the truest proof of Christianity; and Mrs. Ed- 
wards and her children all adore him passionately; she can 
scarcely endure a reprimand from him; and except Pier- 


pont, who is less than eight years old when Mr. Edwards | 


dies, they are all devout Edwardeans, and continue so 
through life. For he can be indulgent to them; one day he — 


spends four and sixpence on a child’s plaything; and Mrs. 


Edwards buys, for her adornment, a gold locket and chain 


which costs eleven pounds. When their daughters grow to 

be sixteen and eighteen, and ministers and Northampton 

gentlemen come to court them, they are allowed every free- 
dom to become well acquainted. 

To his parishioners he is not so human; they love him 

less and fear him more; he is so absorbed in his studies that, 
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except at times of awakening, they see too little of him. He 
preaches twice on the Sabbath and once during the week; 
he also preaches often at private meetings in particular 
neighborhoods; and he calls the children to his home and 
prays with them, and also catechises them every Sabbath. 
But he is too shy and aloof, and too absorbed in the things 
of eternity, to indulge with freedom in worldly conversa- 
tion; he does not mix well; and any attempt to exchange 
gossip with his neighbors about the crops or the Indians, 


_ and twist it round to religion, results only in a lowering of 


his dignity. “I have a constitution, in many respects pe- 
culiarly unhappy,” he says, “attended with flaccid solids, 
vapid, sizy, and scarce fluids, and a low tide of spirits; often 
occasioning a kind of childish weakness and contemptible- 
ness of speech, presence, and demeanor, with a disagreeable 
dullness and stiffness, much unfitting me for conversation.” 
So he never visits his people unless they send for him. They 
know him as a solitary horseman, riding out every after- 
noon for communion with God among the trees; and only 
Colonel Stoddard, perhaps, is intimate with him. 

Some of the neighboring ministers, however, know him 
more closely, and consider him the greatest genius of the 
age; for he is a faithful and a stimulating friend, with a 
talent for making disciples. A burly loud-voiced aggressive 
divinity student, named Bellamy, comes in 1738 to study in 
his house; he remains for eighteen months before being or- 
dained, and is utterly dominated by the more gentle person- 


ality of his teacher ; they become most intimate friends, and 
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meet often to discuss the problems of theology; Bellamy is 
so saturated with the ideas of Edwards that his writings 
would be indistinguishable from his master’s but for his 
more prosaic style. Three years later a young man from 
Yale, named Hopkins, having heard Edwards preach, rides 
to Northampton and presents himself at the house, though 
he is an utter stranger; Edwards is away, but Mrs. Ed- 
wards makes him welcome and invites him to stay the win- 
ter. He is gloomy and dejected, and spends most of the time 
alone in his bedchamber. Mrs. Edwards after some days 
comes to his room and asks if she can help him. The young 
man replies that he fears he is damned. Mrs. Edwards re- 
plies that she has been praying for him, and promises him 
speedy comfort. He stays in the family until the following 
autumn, when he becomes a minister. Bellamy and Hopkins 
are united in their passionate devotion to Edwards and his 
theology; they are united too in their admiration for the 
beauty and charm of Mrs. Edwards; her tactful hospitality 
makes them immediately feel at home, whenever they visit 
her husband. 

For twenty-three years this is the life of the minister 
of Northampton. For twenty-three years he sits in his 
study, elucidating the high problems of divinity. The sun 
rises over the barren table-land of central Massachusetts, 


and sets beyond the ranges of the Berkshires; the maples 


put out their leaves in April, and become yellow and scarlet 

in October ; the thunderstorms break over Mount Holyoke, 

and the moonlight is reflected in the waters of the stately 
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river Connecticut. The pile of notes grows higher, and the 
outlines of a complete theological system steadily take form 
and shape. 

Behind him is always the framework of the seasons. In 
the spring there is sowing of corn and wheat, and the calves 
and lambs are born; in the summer there is hay-making, and 
the barns are repaired for harvest; in the autumn the crops 
are gathered in, the apples are garnered, and the beer and 
cider are brewed; then the sheep and oxen are slaughtered, 
and the river freezes over, and the snow prevents all but the 
most necessary communication with the world outside; and 
always there are horses to be fed, and cows to be milked, 
and butter and cheese to be made. Northampton is domi- 
nated by the slow rhythms of nature, and any caprice of the 
powers that govern it may result in famine. 

Life, however, is not one round of duty in a single spot. 
Through New England there is much coming and going of 
ministers, who ride along the dirt-tracks from town to 
town. They ride to visit each other or to preach in each 
other’s pulpits. They ride to association meetings, where 
they discuss obstinate heretics and the smallness of their 
salaries. Sometimes they ride to a council, where ministers 
and delegates from half a dozen churches meet to arbitrate a 
quarrel between another minister and his church; they hear 
how the minister has admitted members and appointed offi- 
cers without securing the consent of his people, how it is 
shrewdly suspected that he drinks too much and is over- 
fond of his maid-servant; the minister replies that his ef- 
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forts to discipline sinners have been ignored, that his people 
no longer come to meeting, that his salary has not been paid 
for several years. The council sits all day and through the 
night, and, if God favors them, have agreed before sunrise 
on a “result,” which may, with God’s help, reconcile the 
parties. 

From Northampton Edwards rides almost every year 
down the valley to New Haven for Yale Commencement, 
or across the hills to the ministers’ convention at Boston. 
Boston is the longer distance and he spends two nights on 
the journey at the houses of fellow-ministers. As he rides he 
meditates systematically upon some theological problem; 
and amid the hum of the grasshoppers and the rustle of 
apple orchards, he formulates a theory about the happiness 
of the angels, or the relationship of God the Father to the 
Holy Ghost; when he has finished, he fastens a piece of 
paper to some part of his clothing, to remind himself to 
write down his conclusion when he comes home. On the 
morning of the third day he is soon clattering over the cob- 
blestones of Boston, on his way to the house of Benjamin 
Colman or of Thomas Prince, his two chief friends among 
the clergy of the town. 

Boston is a very gay town. If Edwards were more ob- 
servant and less absorbed in divinity, he would see young 
ladies in scarlet hoods and great hooped petticoats tripping 
along the streets to dances and singing-lessons; if he were 
not so obviously a minister somebody might put into his 
hands an advertisement for a dancing assembly. He passes 
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a pillory, where a cheater is being pelted by the onlookers; 


or his way is blocked by a funeral procession of many car- 
riages, all loaded with mourners, winding its way up to 
Cop’s Hill burial ground. Sometimes there is a wild animal 
on show, a catamount or a leopard, a “tyger-lyon”’ or a two- 
headed foal; or the streets are filled with servants gaping 
at a distinguished visitor—Shick Sidi, the Syrian, for ex- 
ample, who has a swarthy complexion and wears the Turk- 
ish costume, and is said not to like Boston very well. On the 
Sabbath as he walks down with Dr. Prince to the Old South 
Meeting House, he may find the streets all lined with noisy 
crowds; they are waiting to see a murderer, under sentence 
of death, brought from the prison to the church. And when 
he comments on how the Bostonians pollute the Sabbath, 
Dr. Prince may reply that the crowd is nothing compared 
with that which awaited the pirates in 1726, when a group 
of men captured on the high seas by the vigilance of a 
private citizen, were all condemned to die; when they were 
brought through the streets to hear Dr. Benjamin Colman 
preach their last sermon, says Dr. Prince, some of them 
were penitent, but one hardened rascal wore a nosegay and 
gallantly ogled the ladies who craned their necks to see him. 
If Edwards is in Boston on Guy Fawkes day he sees troops 
of children marching round the town, demanding money 
from householders, and breaking the windows of those who 
refuse. Whenever there is a birthday or a marriage in the 
British royal family, there is a festival: all the church bells 
ring out peal after peal; the militia parades and is inspected 
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by the Governor; and in the evening there is a banquet and 
a ball. Every day of the week but two there is a newspaper, 
relating the latest news from Europe, mixed with a tale of 
a negro slave who has hanged himself, or of two Connecti- 
cut farmers who have got drunk, fallen through the ice, and 
been drowned, and followed by an advertisement of a wet- 
nurse or a parcel of slaves to be sold. 

But Boston is not congenial to ministers from the Con- 
necticut Valley. Boston is half-way to London, and London, 
to judge from family traditions, from its heretical books, 
and from the tales of wicked noblemen and ladies of easy 
virtue which the Boston newspapers reprint with such will- 
ingness, is obviously a very wicked place. So Edwards cares 
only for talking with the ministers, and turning over the lat- 
est importations in the bookshops on Cornhill; and even 
the ministers’ conventions are marred for him by the liber- 
alism of so many of the Harvard graduates who attend 
them. He accepts these facts, as he accepts everything, as 
ordained in God’s inscrutable providence. But he thanks 
God that Northampton is less obviously predestined for hell 
than Boston. | 

To Boston, on the other hand, with its dignified mer- 
chants, its smart shopkeepers and lawyers, he is a provin- 
cial, though less round-eyed and easily impressed than most. 
They despise the westerners; they are people without refine- 
ment, who scarcely know how to use forks and knives, who 
are startled and horrified by the organs in the Episcopalian 
churches. They have read in the “Courant” about the prac- 
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tice of bundling, which appeals to them as especially crude 
and ridiculous; modesty out west, they tell each other with 
decorous sniggers, is measured by bastards. In Boston, of 
course, there is a double standard of morals, and the favors 
of lower class women are not gratuitous. 

The few who can appreciate Edwards become his 
friends. He makes acquaintances among some high political 
officers, and corresponds regularly with some of the clergy. 
His first publication is a sermon preached at the public lec- 
ture in Boston in 1731. Dr. Colman and his colleague write 
a preface, in which they explain that “it was with no small 
difficulty that the author’s youth and modesty were prevailed 
on, to let him appear a preacher in our public lecture, and 
afterwards to give us a copy of his discourse.’”’ And they 
“heartily rejoice in the special favor of Providence, in be- 
stowing such a rich gift on the happy church of North- 
ampton.” 

His wife and children, also, visit his Boston friends; 
and Miss Esther Edwards becomes the close friend of Miss 
Sally Prince. But probably Edwards is glad when he turns 
his horse westward, and on the morning of the third day 
sees the ridge of Holyoke once more loom up to the left and 
the spire of his own meeting house visible among the trees 
in front of him. 

While the years slip by, his devotion to his religion only 
grows more ardent. As he contemplates the infinite beauty 
of God and appreciates it more vividly, he becomes more con- 
scious of his own feeble and fallible humanity. “Often since 
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I lived in this town,” he relates, “I have had very affecting 
views of my sinfulness and vileness; very frequently to such 
a degree as to hold me in a kind of loud weeping, sometimes 
for a considerable time together ; so that I have often been 
forced to shut myself up. . . . It has often appeared to me, 
that if God should mark iniquity against me I should ap- 
‘pear the very worst of all mankind; of all that have been 
since the beginning of the world to this time; and that I 
should have by far the lowest place in hell. . . . My wick- 
edness, as I am in myself, has long appeared to me perfectly 
ineffable, and swallowing up all thought and imagination; 
like an infinite deluge, or mountains over my head. I know 
not how to express better what my sins appear to me to be, 
than by heaping infinite upon infinite, and multiplying in- 
finite by infinite. . . . And it appears to me, that were it 
not for free grace . . . I should appear sunk down in my 
sins below hell itself. . . . And yet it seems to me that my 
conviction of sin is exceedingly small and faint.” 

With a curious reversed pride, not uncommon in the 
annals of Christianity, he adds that “when I ask for humil- 
ity I cannot hear the thought of being no more humble than 
other Christians. It seems to me, that though their degrees 
of humility may be suitable for them, yet it would be a vile 
self-exaltation in me, not to be the lowest in humility of all 
mankind.” 

He has times of especial fervor. Once, when walking 
among the trees, he has “a view that for me was extraor- 
dinary, of the glory of the Son of God, as Mediator between | 
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God and man;” for an hour he is in a flood of tears, weep- 
ing aloud, because he longs to be “‘emptied and annihilated ; 
to lie in the dust, and to be full of Christ alone.” And on one 
Saturday night he “had such a sense, how sweet and blessed 
a thing it was to walk in the way of duty; to do that which 
was right and meet to be done, and agreeable to the holy 
mind of God; that it caused me to break forth into a kind 
of loud weeping, which held me some time, so that I was 
forced to shut myself up, and fasten the doors.” 

But, in spite of his own wickedness and the wickedness 
of his parish, he still finds in the natural world beyond his 
door-step a shadow of God’s excellency. In gentle breezes 
and singing birds, in the lily and the fragrant rose, in the 
murmur of rivers and in the golden edges of an evening 
cloud, “in comets, in thunder, in the hovering thunder- 
clouds, in rugged rocks and the brows of mountains,” “in 
that beauteous light with which the world is filled on a clear 
day,” and in the beauty of the human body, he sees emana- 
tions of Christ’s glory and goodness. 
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SECOND MOVEMENT OF GOD’S SPIRIT 


N 1740 began in New England one of the most remark- | 
able religious convulsions of modern times, the so-called | 


“Great Awakening.” Its immediate effects were insignifi- 
cant; in spite of its sound and fury, there was little genuine 
religious feeling about it. But ultimately it proved of great 


importance; it compelled people to think out their religious | 


problems from the foundation; the unreasoning conserv- 
atism of such ministers as Thomas Clap was swept away; 
henceforth a New Englander was either a genuine Calvinist, 
like Edwards, or a liberal, like some of the Bostonians. 


Moreover, it was the real beginning of “orgiastic’ Chris- | 


tianity in America; it gave birth to the earliest of those 
sects which New England was to produce in such profusion 
in the following century. 

It was started by the English itinerant preacher, George 
Whitefield. 

Whitefield was born in 1714, the son of an innkeeper; 
he had an ordinary education, and, as he relates with the ut- 
most frankness, he was addicted to all the vices which regu- 


| 
| 


larly attack the young; but some odd and inexplicable streak — 
of nobility made him liable to revulsions and fits of re- — 
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pentance. He went up to Oxford as a poor servitor and 
began to lead a life of strict religious devotion; as formerly 
he had posed as a rake, so now he pretended to be more seri- 
ous than he really was. Then he met the Wesleys; and for 
a year his endeavor was to do nothing which he did not do 


for the glory of God; he must altogether stifle his self-con- 
“sciousness, and mortify his vain thoughts, which still pos- 


sessed him even while he performed the most mortifying 


~acts. So he chose the worst sorts of foods, he fasted often, 
‘he dressed in mean clothes, and he spent whole days and 
nights in lying prostrate on the ground, begging freedom 
-from his pride. Then one day conversion came, and he 
knew that he was saved; henceforth, when he performed 
_virtuous acts, he no longer posed to himself or rejoiced in 
his own righteousness. 


He was ordained in the summer of 1736; and his first 


“sermon made it obvious that he had very remarkable ora- 
torical gifts; that sermon, according to enemies of “en- 


_thusiasm,” drove fifteen persons mad. The “boy preacher”’ 


became immediately all the rage. When he entered Bristol, 


~erowds and coaches met him a mile outside the city; he 


preached five times a week, and the church was so crowded 
that people hung upon the rails of the organ loft, and » 


- climbed upon the leads of the church; the air became so hot 


with their breath that it would condense on the pillars and 


- fall like raindrops; when he announced that he must leave 


the city the whole congregation burst into tears; and he 


was forced to creep away in the small hours of the morning 
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to escape from his admirers. In London the churches were — 
so crowded that it seemed as though one could walk upon — 
people’s heads; he could no longer walk about the streets, — 


but had to go by carriage to avoid embarrassing attentions. 
The Episcopal clergy, angered by his openly expressed con- 


tempt for them, and jealous because a congregation which ; 
had come to hear Whitefield would walk out if somebody — 
else stood up to preach, expelled him from their churches; | 


so he took to the open air, and crowds of fifty thousand per- 


sons, with eighty coaches and hundreds of horses, gathered 


to hear him on Kennington Common. 


Whitefield was probably the most gifted orator of mod- 


ern times. He had a voice which, in the open air, could carry 
his words without strain to enormous audiences; yet it had 
beauty as well as power; Mrs. Edwards described it as 


“deep-toned, yet clear and melodious,” and added that it 


was “perfect music.” If he had not been a preacher, he 


would have been a great actor; and part of his success was — 
caused by his use of histrionic tricks, in an age when all 
other preachers expounded doctrine instead of trying to 


touch the emotions. He used much action, and would raise 
his hands high above his head ; sometimes he stamped loudly 
and passionately, and burst into tears: when he spoke of 


how Peter went out and wept bitterly, he would himself ; 
shed tears and wipe them with a fold of his gown. He put — 
so much energy into his preaching that his shirt was always ; 
* drenched with perspiration. He would tell many anecdotes, — 
and describe a scene with the utmost vividness. Preaching — 
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(From a print in the Ford Collection, 
New York Public Library.) 
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extempore, he was able to draw applications from events 
of the moment; and a thunderstorm, a passing cloud, or a 
burst of sunshine would be used to point his most impres- 
sive perorations. He planned his dramatic effects with the 
utmost care, and even visited popular murder trials in 
search of telling illustrations; at the end of a prayer there 
would be deep silence while five thousand persons sat 
breathless, or sobbing quietly; or in the middle of a sermon 
he would pause, and then cry out, to the full extent of his 
beautiful voice, “Works, works, a man get to heaven by 
works! I would as soon think of climbing to the moon on a 
rope of sand.” 

He was not a hellfire preacher ; he accepted the doctrine 
of hell, because it was in the Bible; but it gave him no pleas- 
ure. The burden of his preaching was that “everything was 
sinful which was not done with a single eye to God’s glory;” 
“Cards, Dancing, and such-like draw the Soul from God, 
and lull it asleep, as much as Drunkenness and Debauch- 
ery.” Man was by nature “half a devil and half a beast,” 
and he must be “born again.” 

He was a very simple soul, with no knowledge of theol- 
ogy; and his remarkable conversion caused him to become 
very intolerant of persons who doubted his divine mission ; 
he believed that his whole life was under the direct guidance 
of God, who made known His will by causing texts to be 
impressed on his mind. He was no judge of persons, and 
was apt to be impressed by the craziest and most vulgar 
fanatics. But if he lacked the wisdom of the serpent, he had 
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at least the innocence of the dove; he was always ready to | 


reproach other people for their faults in the most tactless | 


manner possible; but he cared nothing for his own reputa- 


| 
) 


tion, and would acknowledge himself in the wrong when- 


ever it was pointed out to him. And if he lacked Wesley’s 
trained intellect and genius for organization, he was far 
less prone to make a fool of himself. 


Fired by a dream of founding a Christian paradise in 
Georgia, he accepted a pastorate there. When he was about | 
to sail, Wesley, who believed that the will of God could be | 
discovered by lots, threw two slips of paper into a bowl and 


drew out the answer “let him return to London; White- 


field, however, doubted whether this was really the will of | 


| 


God; after praying, he had impressed upon his mind a pas- | 


sage in the Book of Kings about a prophet who turned back. 


and was slain by a lion; he therefore sailed at once. He | 
found Georgia in the direst poverty, and decided that she 


would be most benefited by the extension of the rum trade, 
the building of an orphan house, and the importation of 
more slaves. Not that he was blind to the evils of either 
slavery or rum; he spoke out about both with the utmost 
frankness ; but he did not object to them on principle. 


In 1740 Dr. Colman invited him to New England. In a 


| 


visit of only seventy-three days he rode eight hundred miles, 
preached one hundred and thirty sermons, and collected | 
about seven hundred pounds for his orphan house. He 
caught cold, and vomited three times in Boston; and was 


stunned by a fall from his horse outside Springfield; but | 
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went on preaching which he considered “a constant Rem- 
-edy against all Indispositions.”’ 

Governor Belcher of Massachusetts, who combined a 
talent for crooked politics with a sentimental piety, invited 
him to dinner, was twice reduced to tears, and three times 
kissed him farewell. Governor Law of Connecticut was also 
reduced to tears. The common people everywhere were sim- 
ilarly stirred. 

In Boston there was an unfortunate accident. A large 
crowd filled the New South Meeting House, and hundreds 
more waited at the porch and on the pavement, hoping to 
push their way in; the congregation had been waiting 
-anxiously for a long time, and the young people were chat- 
ting nervously to each other, when a bench creaked, and a 
young blade, putting his hand inside a girl’s coat, made her 
scream; the crowd thought that the gallery was falling, 
and were panicstricken; some threw themselves out of the 
windows, and the rest poured out of the door, overwhelmed 
the people in the porch, and swept them out into the road 
-and under the wheels of coaches. Two women and a boy 
were trampled to death, and two others died from injuries. 
That afternoon Whitefield preached on the Common, in an 
east wind and a drizzling rain. But the people continued to 
throng the meeting houses, so that sometimes Whitefield 
had to be lifted in through a window. 

A narrative written by a Connecticut farmer named 
Nathan Cole shows how strangely Whitefield’s fame had 
touched the people. Cole heard of his preaching in New 
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York and Boston, and longed to hear him; then one morn-_ 
ing, about eight or nine o’clock, there came a messenger | 
saying that he was to preach at ten that very day at Middle- 
town, twelve miles away. Cole was at work in his field, but | 
he dropped his tool, and ran home to call his wife; and 
together they mounted their horse, and set out to gallop to” 
Middletown. When the horse began to lose breath, Cole dis- 
mounted and ran beside it; and when he was breathless he 
climbed on to the horse again; this he did several times, as 
though they were flying for their lives. When they were 
half a mile from the main road on higher ground, they saw 
on it what looked like a cloud or fog, rising above the trees, 
like mist from the river. And when they were nearer the 
road, they heard from it a noise like rumbling thunder; 
but when they had almost reached it they found that the 
cloud was a cloud of dust and the noise was the noise of 
horses’ hoofs; and they could see men and horses slipping 
along in the cloud like shadows. They were passing in a 
steady stream with scarcely a space between one horse and 
the next, with their nostrils all of a lather and sweat drip- 
ping from their flanks. After a while Cole and his wife 
were able to force their way in, and for three miles they 
pressed forward into Middletown, without any man speak- 
ing a word; and their clothes and horses were so plastered 
with dust that they were all of the same color. When they 
came to Middletown there was a crowd of several thousands 
waiting, and the ministers were just coming towards the 
meeting house; and when they looked towards the Connecti- 
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cut River, they saw the ferry-boats plying to and fro, and 
the oarsmen and the passengers and the horses all hurrying 
as if for dear life; and the banks across the river were still 
black with people. In all their twelve-mile ride they had not 
passed one soul still at work in the fields. 

During his tour Whitefield visited Northampton, where 
he preached five times to large crowds. Tears streamed ~ 
down Edwards’s face during the sermon; while as for 
Whitefield, he was so attracted by the domestic happiness 
of Mr. and Mrs. Edwards that he resolved that ‘upon many 
Accounts, it is my Duty to marry.” Soon afterwards he did 
marry, choosing his bride because her image was impressed 
upon his heart, in Whitefield’s opinion by the Almighty. 
_ Afterwards, however, their son, of whose future greatness 
Whitefield had received many impressions, falsified them 
all by dying; so he changed his mind about this method of 
discovering the will of God. 

Edwards rode with Whitefield as far as Windsor. Their 
conversation on the way became a theme of controversy; 
Whitefield apparently told Edwards that many of the clergy 
of New England—he had been there two months—had 
never been converted, and could not therefore be expected 
to convert their flocks; in other words they were leading 
them straight to hell. This opinion he soon afterwards pub- 
lished to the world in his “Journal.” Whitefield also spoke 
of bringing over to the Middle Colonies a number of young 
_ Englishmen as missionaries. 

Whitefield was accompanied by a certain Mr. Barber, 
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minister of Oyster Ponds. Mr. Barber had been much ex- 
cited when first he heard of Whitefield, being henceforth 
euided solely by Scripture texts impressed upon his mind. 
He spent a week telling his parishioners house by house that 
the end of the world was at hand; and then left Oyster 
Ponds to preach in Oldmans; remembering the scriptural 
injunction to take “neither purse nor scrip nor shoes,” he 
was careful to wear boots. But at Oldmans texts no longer 
entered his mind, so he had to remain idle for months; then 
he was guided by the Spirit to Newport, where he found 
Whitefield, a meeting which both of them considered mir- 
aculous. When Edwards met Barber he remonstrated with 
him for thus obeying impressions; Whitefield said nothing 
but was not pleased. 

The spiritual effects of Whitefield’s preaching were al- 
ways shallow; he was more of an entertainer than a real 
awakener. The revival came partly because after he had 


gone those New England ministers who took their duties — 


seriously were so heartened by his success that they rammed 
home the gospel of hellfire and conversion with a completely 
new ardor, and partly because Whitefield sent up to Boston 
his friend Gilbert Tennent. 


There was a Celtic mysticism about this strange Scotch- 


Irish evangelist; his sermons are still readable because of 
his passionate love for Christ and his passionate hatred of 


human nature; man at his best, to Gilbert Tennent, was “a — 


filthy Leper, the basest Creature in all the Creation of God,” 


and he deserved “the Damnation of Hell for the Corrup- 
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tions of his best Prayers, Tears, and other Acts of Obedi- 
ence.’ Hellfire and salvation by faith were the only themes 
of his preaching; and in spite of his clumsy gestures, his 
harsh and bellowing voice, and his savage appearance, he 
was a most successful revivalist. All through the winter of 
1740-1 he labored in New England, telling the Bostonians 
that they were going to hell, and riding out with large 
troops of disciples to give the same message in the villages. 

That winter was the longest New England could remem- 
ber. In January they could pitch a tent on the Charles River 


_ for the entertainment of travelers, and there was ice for 


twenty miles along the South Shore; in March people could 
ride out every day from Stratford on to Long Island, and 
one man drove a horse and carriage along the Sound from 
New York to Barnstable; the sheep and cattle died every- 
where by hundreds; and thick drifts of snow lay on the 
beaches at Ipswich and Provincetown all through the fol- 
lowing summer. The roads were all but impassable, and 
Boston was threatened with famine. 

When spring came the revival blazed up all over New 
England. In Boston Tennent’s preaching ate away the will 
to resist and thousands of souls became convinced of sin. 
Scattered villages felt the power of God almost independ- 
ently of outside influence; vague and magnified reports of 
Whitefield’s preaching set them brooding amid the winter 
isolation of the apparent approach of Christ’s kingdom, 
and made them as tinder which earnest ministers speedily 
set ablaze. The affection spread from town to town, minis- 
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ters telling their own flocks of God’s work elsewhere, and 
revivalists and converts bringing first hand reports of it. 
Through the summer of 1741 the fever grew hotter and 
hotter ; in the fall it reached its maximum; but in the spring 
of 1742 it was still spreading to fresh parishes. 

Terror of hell was the first manifestation of the revival, 
and in more primitive districts it showed itself in shrieks 
and screams; meeting houses would be filled with people all 
crying aloud at once. Sometimes they thought that the last 
judgment was at hand; at Taunton they saw through the 
windows eleven blazing stars in the sky, and at Portsmouth 
the chimney of a neighboring house caught fire; and the 


people at once believed that the moment of Christ’s return _ 


in vengeance had actually come. Under the strain young 
women fainted or fell into hysterics, and strong men 
dropped as though shot through the heart. Terror, also, 
often caused unpleasant physical effects. 


In terror of hell they ceased from frolicks and lascivious | 


practices ; they assembled all day and all night in their meet- 
ing houses, beseeching God for His converting grace; they 


could not hear enough sermons or sing enough psalms; and 


on training days they held extra prayer meetings instead of 
hurrying to the taverns. The land was filled with the wail- 


ing of sinners; and, as one minister reported, people “dared 


not close their Eyes to sleep lest they should awake in Hell.” 
After terror came conversion, a sudden light darted in 
upon the soul, which caused its recipients to cry out with 


joy and to fling their arms round their friends and kiss _ 
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them. After this they were in an ecstasy for weeks together ; 
they came to the meeting houses to sing praises to their 
newly found Redeemer, and to watch the birth pangs of 
their comrades; they marched through the streets in com- 
panies singing Dr. Watts’s hymns; they sang hymns as they’: 
crossed the rivers on ferry-boats. Drunkenness, fornication, 
lewd songs and parties were altogether forgotten; dishonest 
persons made restitution, and quarrelsome persons forgave 
their enemies; and the little children no longer played in 
the streets. 

Young people, Indians, and negroes were the most sus- 
ceptible ; it was obvious that God was calling not the right- 
eous but publicans and sinners. Children of six and seven 
were under concern, and dropped down swooning in the 
streets; 1n some places the Spirit of God descended upon 
them so powerfully that the schools had to be closed; and 
in their terror of hell they wholly forgot their fear of the 
dark, and would walk for miles through the woods at night 
to attend religious meetings. Yale was turned upside down; 
psalm-singing was a popular pastime; students anxiously 
listened to the prayers and sermons of the rector, in order 
to discover whether or not he was converted, and freshmen 
tried to convert their landlords. In Rhode Island a tribe of 
pagan Indians were attacked by a religious frenzy which 
lasted thirty-six hours, and many were converted. 

At least half the parishes in New England were affected, 
and the more primitive and the more godless a town was, 
- the more susceptible it was; an earnest Calvinist minister 
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could always awaken his congregation, but many congrega- 
tions were infected whose ministers were neither earnest 
nor Calvinist; the hysteria spread like a pestilence. From 


twelve to fifteen thousand persons were converted, and at 


least one-tenth of the whole population were under the most 
serious concern. 

Edwards exulted in this unprecedented manifestation of 
God’s glory; his mind was on fire with a strange dream. 
According to prophecy the end of the world was at hand, 
and this amazing excitement could only be the prelude of it. 
Christ was to be born a second time. What land should have 
the honor of His birth? Surely, since in the Old World He 
had been born by the Virgin Mary, it was America that 
should see His return in glory. America, the New World, 
where, as the founders of New England had declared, the 
Lord was to build a new heaven and a new earth. Gone were 
the doubts of the second and third generations, gone was 
their pining for the flesh-pots of Europe, gone the sad con- 
viction of the Mathers that in the Millennium America 
would be the headquarters of the devil. Edwards, express- 
ing himself through the symbolisms of the Christian myth, 
was a patriotic American; Christ, he believed, was to build 
the New Jerusalem in New England. Years afterwards he 
indignantly repudiated the suggestion that he had said “that 
the Millennium was already begun, and that it began at 
Northampton ;’’ but his published words were not very far 
short of this. 


In his own congregation Whitefield’s preaching had i 
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been followed by a revival, first among those already saved, 
then among the children who had been too young to be con- 
verted in 1735. At one meeting one or two converts were so 
deeply affected by their zeal for Christ, that they could not 
restrain themselves from bodily manifestations; and the 
people around them caught the infection from them “‘so that 
the whole room was full of nothing but outcries, faintings, 
and the like.” Similar meetings followed. Then Edwards 
called together the young people of under sixteen years of 
age, and spoke to them of their destiny; ‘the room was 
filled with cries, and when they were dismissed, they almost 
all of them went home crying aloud through the streets.” 
Another time he called together the people of from sixteen 
to twenty-six, which “proved to be a most happy meeting ;” 
“many fainted,” The revival reached its height during the 
summer of 1741, when “it was a very frequent thing, to see 
an house full of outcries, faintings, convulsions, and such- 
like;” and people were often so overcome that they could 
not go home at night. The fervor began to decline during 
the autumn. 

Edwards also preached often in other parishes, some- 
times going long journeys and staying away for months at 
a time, while he assisted other ministers in carrying the 
flame to unawakened villages and to the churches of sloth- 
ful pastors. He was universally respected, because of his 
success in 1735; and in some places, as at Enfield, his 
preaching had an instantaneous effect. But, as he freely and 
ungrudgingly acknowledged, he was not one of the most 
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successful revivalists ; his sober methods were not in favor; 
more and more the people demanded vehemence and rhet- _ 
oric and the sensational. Whitefield and Tennent had intro- 
duced a new style of preaching, and eager pupils exagger- 
ated all their innovations. Through the autumn and winter 
of 1741 the mobs of awakened New Englanders were grow- 
ing more and more impatient with the expository sermons 
of the clergy, and more and more eager to be stirred, to be 
thrilled, to be excited to frenzy by the extempore oratory of 
the evangelists. 
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SATAN BEGINS TO RAGE 


HE most popular exponent of the new methods was 
the Reverend James Davenport, descendant of the 
founder of New Haven and the minister of Southold, on 
Long Island; he was a short coarse-featured person with 
bushy eyebrows, who, as his friends triumphantly reported, 
could scarcely speak without smiling. He appears to have 
been already slightly insane before the revival started. 
When he first heard of Whitefield he became, like his 
friend Barber, very excited. He preached a sermon which 
lasted for twenty-four hours, after which he was confined 
for several days to his chamber ; he then fasted and prayed 
with a dumb lunatic, and declared that on a certain day she 


_ would be cured; when the day came she died instead, which 


Davenport claimed as an answer to his prayer. Whitefield 
met him soon afterward, and was much impressed by his 
fervor; he noted in his diary that Davenport had “been 
favored with large communications from the Blessed Jesus, 
and is looked upon as an Enthusiast and a Madman by 


many of his Reverend Pharasaical Brethren.” 


Davenport received with delight Whitefield’s published 
statement that most of the New England clergy, being un- 
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converted, were leading their flocks to hell. In the summer 


of 1741 he set out to rescue them, and landed at Stonington, © 
where he converted one hundred in eight days and did a 


prodigious work among the negroes; thence he went from | 
town to town urging people to leave their ministers; a few | 
minutes’ conversation with a minister would usually con- 
vince him that he was unconverted, and he would then — 
leave the house, mount his horse, ride with his followers | 
singing hymns through the town, and preach to the people 
who were being led to hell. He intoned his sermons in a | 
sing-song voice, which would carry popular emotion to the | 
pitch of frenzy; he would declaim in solemn tones the words | 


“Damned, damned, damned,” and point to persons in the | 


congregation, saying that he could see them at that moment | 
dropping into hell; and he would leap up and down and clap — 
his hands and remove his upper garments in order to be | 


more active. 


In the spring of 1742 Davenport was arrested and. 
brought before the General Assembly of Connecticut; after _ 
the first day of his trial he preached to the mob in the center | 
of Hartford, and nearly provoked a rescue by violence, but _ 
the sheriff took him into custody for the night; next day | 
he was pronounced a lunatic and despatched back to his own | 
parish. Southold, however, he considered unworthy of his — 
attentions; he took ship for Boston, and began preaching | 
on the Common, declaring that the sermons of the estab- _ 
lished clergy were as poisonous as ratsbane; but Boston | 
proved too sophisticated, and his audiences ridiculed him; _ 
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finally, he was once more arrested, once more pronounced 
insane, and once more sent home. In Connecticut, however, 
he still had thousands of followers; he was heard of soon 
afterwards, at New London, where he made a bonfire on 
the quay of luxurious clothes and of theological treatises 
which had met with his disapproval; his followers sang 
hymns and danced round the flames, declaring that as the 
books were being burnt on earth, so their authors were be- 
ing burnt in hell. 

| Davenport had many disciples among the common 
people, and dozens of imitators. All over New England in 
1742 and 1743 swarms of lay-exhorters—tradesmen, art- 
_isans, negroes, women, and boys—began to denounce the 
_regular clergy as unconverted and to urge people to leave 
them. There were schisms almost everywhere: those who 
had caught revivalism mildly wished to forget about it and 
resume their normal lives; the more emotional wanted to 
make their lives one long delirium of psalm-singing, pray- 
ing, exhorting, and seeing visions. The churches were emp- 
tying: in some places because the minister was too fervent, 
in others because he was not fervent enough. The lay ex- 
_horters exaggerated all the absurdities of Calvinism; noth- 
ing mattered, they said, except conversion; every action of 
/an unconverted man was sin—a gift of charity as much as 
murder or adultery; learning was useless to the sinner and 
unnecessary to the converted; and a minister who preached 
from notes instead of from the inspiration of the moment 
was an instrument of Satan. In some places people began to 
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fall into trances: in New Haven two women dropped down 
senseless in a street and remained in this condition for a 
week; when they recovered they announced that they had 


Ss 


been visiting the next world and had seen the Seats of | 


Blessed, and their own seats empty; at Topsfield a negro 


had a similar experience, visiting hell as well as heaven. 


Some of the exhorters were genuine Christians who were 


shocked by the torpor of the established clergy, but others | 
were maniacs and impostors: one claimed to be directly | 
inspired by God the Father in all his actions, another called 
himself “an Emblem and Type of the Son of God,” a third 


informed his disciples that if they did not pay him money 
they would burn in hell. 


A few of the clergy were as mad as Davenport: a long- _ 
haired Connecticut minister named Crosswell, who had an — 
artistic temperament which prevented him from keeping his | 


appointments, became notorious as his defender; Daven- 


port’s mind, he said, was so perpetually in heaven that he | 


a 


a eee 


would be rather hurt than helped by the preparations which © 
lesser ministers needed for their sermons. Crosswell began _ 
to prophesy a bloody persecution of the true church in New | 
England, and looked forward exultantly to his own martyr- | 
dom; his Christianity was of the sentimental brand which | 
became so common a century later, but was at this time 
almost unknown; he unctuously thanked God for allowing | 


him to be persecuted whenever anybody spoke ill of him. 


The more moderate revivalists tried to hold the move- | 
ment within the bounds of reason, and among them Ed- 
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wards began to stand out as a leader. He was still preaching 
all over western Massachusetts and Connecticut. When the 


-news came of Davenport’s antics at New London he rode 


down to Lebanon in a violent storm, although he already 
had a chill, and there consulted with three fellow-minis- 
ters; together they proceeded to New London, to undo Dav- 
enport’s work; but they were not able to persuade his fol- 


_lowers—the “New Lights’—to return to the established 


church. Wheelock and another clergyman took Davenport 


| 


in hand, and persuaded him that he had been under the in- 
fluence of an evil spirit; in a letter to Barber, now spiritual 
director in Whitefield’s Orphan House in Georgia, he told 
how he had fallen from grace; his letter shows that he was 


still quite as mad as before, for he explains how, immedi- 


ately after his repentance, he was comforted by the direct 
intervention of the Almighty; and when other Christians 
expressed doubts as to whether the Almighty had really in- 


_tervened, he was enabled to pity them for their stupidity. 


Barber read the letter to the orphans under his charge, 
along with a message that if they did not come to Christ 


without delay they must be burnt in hell for ever; some of 


them cried out, and many were converted. Six of the 
orphans then wrote letters to Davenport to express their 
gratitude; “I think I could hear it read a Thousand Times 
over, it is so sweet,” said one, of his letter; “How sweet 
them words tasted,” added another. These documents were 


afterwards published for the edification of the faithful ; and 


Davenport resumed his life as a parish minister, with the 
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approval of Edwards who occasionally corresponded with 
him. 

Meanwhile the evils of the revival had reached North- 
ampton. While Edwards was away in the winter of 1742 
his pulpit was occupied by a young man just out of Yale, 
named Buell; and Buell’s fervent preaching produced effects 
much more remarkable than the more sober disquisitions of 
Edwards; he spent his whole time, weekdays and Sabbath, 
in preaching; he provoked loud outcries in the meeting 
house from a large part of the congregation; and some per- 
sons fell into trances which lasted twenty-four hours, dur- 
ing which time they imagined themselves to be in heaven. 
When Edwards returned, he did not quite know what to 
make of it; ‘almost the whole town seemed to be in great 
and continual commotion, day and night,” he said: but the 
work was almost entirely among people already converted. 
After a while it became plain that Satan was at work, and 
“a great deal of caution and pains were found necessary, to 
prevent the people, many of them, from running wild;” 
hearing of strange occurrences in other churches, they 
wished to imitate them, imagining that visions and physical 
excitements denoted a higher religion than sober and devout 
living. On the other hand, the revival abated party spirit; 
and the town came to an agreement on the question of the 
common lands, which had caused such heated debates; 
though, as appeared afterwards, the agreement was ony 
temporary. 

Edwards, however, did not falter in his conviction that 
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the revival was the work of God; and since there was a 
growing conviction in New England that the devil had had 
more to do with it than the Holy Ghost, his chief task was 
not so much to control its victims as to defend it against 
its enemies. 

First of all there were the deists, polite citizens of Bos- 
ton who thought all religion a form of lunacy and were in- 
clined to applaud the revival for making it obvious. They 
had scoffed at Whitefield; and Thomas Fleet had published 
a scurrilous pamphlet in which he was shown to be, at one 
and the same time, an Arminian, an Antinomian, a papist, 
and a hired agent of the Spanish crown. In 1741 public 
opinion had been strongly in favor of the revival, and the 
deists had confined themselves to exchanging private gibes 
with their friends. Then Davenport gave them their oppor- 
tunity: religion was shown in its true colors; it was an in- 
fectious madness which would sweep away all civilization 
and order. For years the newspapers never tired of printing 
humorous descriptions of revival meetings, and Whitefield 
and his orphan house were a source of countless witticisms, 
frequently obscene as well as irreverent. The movement was 
represented as an artful scheme on the part of the clergy 
for recovering their lost influence. Among the merchants 
the cry against superstition was exceeded by another even 
‘more potent; that converts spent their time at religious 
‘meetings instead of at their duties, that the revival was bad 
for business. 

: - In eastern Massachusetts the revival was attacked by 
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the liberals among the clergy. Their leader was Charles — 
Chauncy, a small vigorous cross-tempered rationalist, — 
whose hatred of emotion extended to a contempt even for © 
poetry. The revival had shocked them profoundly; to sing — 
hymns in streets and ferry-boats, to be always telling other — 
people about one’s private emotions, to see visions and fall _ 
in swoons, to preach in the open air—such behavior violated _ 
all the canons of eighteenth century decorum. And they ap- 
pealed to the prejudices of their weaker breathren by argu-_ 
ing that God could not have inspired a movement whose 7 
devotees sang hymns written by a man, even a man as pious — 
as Dr. Watts; the Holy Ghost Himself, in the Book of — 
Psalms, had given mankind all the hymns they needed; the © 
revivalists were almost certainly papists in disguise, for 
only a papist could so dishonor the Bible. And by continual 
reiteration of such suggestions, buttressed by the charge 
that the orphan house was all a hoax and Whitefield an _ 
embezzler, the enemies of the revival very soon produced a 
panic. R 
In Connecticut it was the conservatives who hated it. 
Thomas Clap of the Breck case, for example, who in 1739 
had been appointed rector of Yale, was quite convinced 
that it was the devil’s handiwork; for a layman or a woman — 
to preach was against nature, and a person who sang hymns 
ona ferry-boat was obviously demented; if the revival were 
tolerated it would destroy civilization, and the end would 
be either popery or atheism. A New Haven lady told him 
that a freshman had told her that one of his students, David 
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Brainerd, had actually declared that Tutor Whittelsey had 
no more of God’s grace than a chair; such a spirit of rebel- 
lion justified all his suspicions; and Brainerd was promptly 
expelled. Two other students, John and Ebenezer Cleave- 
land, went to a meeting of revivalists who had seceded from 
the established church; the visit had been during their vaca- 
tion, and in company of their parents, but that did not deter 
Rector Clap and they were summoned before him. They 
protested that they knew of no college law against going to 
revival meetings ; the rector replied that the laws of God and 


the laws of the college were one; but they knew of no law of 


God which they had violated; ah, but the rector of Yale dis- 
approved of revival meetings; for, to Thomas Clap, his 
own will and the will of the Almighty were identical, or so it 
appears from a narrative of the episode written by John 
Cleaveland. The boys refused to confess that they had 
broken the laws of God, Connecticut, and Yale; and they 
too were expelled. 

Not long afterwards Edwards was riding to Boston for 
a ministers’ convention, with his daughter on the pillion be- 
hind him; at Brookfield he fell in with Rector Clap and 
family, similarly bound; and Edwards, with surprising 


-guilelessness, related the conversation which he had had 


with Whitefield. In Rector Clap’s mind the details became 


inextricably confused; whether from design or from mere 
stupidity, he fitted them together in an entirely erroneous 
‘pattern; next year he announced that Whitefield had told 
Edwards that he intended to expel the New England clergy 
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from their parishes and replace them by Methodists from | 
Great Britain. Edwards, in a private letter to Clap, © 
promptly denied it; Clap repeated his statement and added 
that Edwards in a private letter, had confirmed it. Ed- 
wards’s reply was to publish the correspondence. 

This ought to have been the end of Thomas Clap; but © 
such a large proportion of the New Englanders were by this | 
time prepared to believe any evil of a revivalist that he prob- 
ably lost nothing by his chicanery. He continued to be rector | 
of Yale for twenty years, and his unvarying conviction — 
that his own way was the only right way involved him in 
an endless series of quarrels with the students, the tutors, 
the townspeople, the clergy, and the Connecticut Assembly. 
The students finally induced him to resign by petitioning for 
his removal on the ground that he was in his dotage; and 
he died of disappointment a few months later. 

In Connecticut especially there were many of Clap’s 
opinion. Laws were passed against revivalist preaching. 
Three of Edwards’s closest friends were deprived of their 
legal salaries, and several exhorters were put in jail. The 
converts who had separated from the established church 
were compelled to pay taxes to support the ministers from _ 
whom they had seceded; when they refused to support such > 
tools of Satan, they were imprisoned; and for thirty years” 
there was religious persecution. i 

Under such conditions Edwards set himself to stem the 
flood of disapproval: in the autumn of 1741 he preached © 
and published a sermon on the “Distinguishing Marks of a 
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Work of the Spirit of God;” and next year he published his 
“Thoughts on the Revival.” In these works he condemned 
_ impressions on the mind and disorderliness and self-right- 
eousness and itinerant lay-exhorters; but religion, he 
argued, was based on the affections, and excessive joys and 
terrors were not necessarily evil; enemies of the revival 
were judging it by their own preconceived notions of pro- 
priety; no convert was sinless—only such “a pretender to 
_ spirituality” as John Wesley maintained such an absurdity 
—and if somebody mistook God’s will, “a high degree of 
love for God may accidentally move a person to that which 
is very wrong.” 

Edwards’s ignorance of the real doctrines of the Wes- 
leys was common in New England. The misapprehension 
must have increased a year or two later, when there was an 
impostor going about Massachusetts claiming to be Charles 
Wesley; “if he be the man,” remarks one clerical diarist, 
after giving him a night’s entertainment, “I fear that rum- 
drinking will be his ruin.” 

“Thoughts on the Revival” was a sober well-argued 

and good-tempered pamphlet, and ought to have convinced 
_ the extremists on both sides; but it was snowed under by 
_ the attacks on the revival which poured out from the Boston 
printing presses in overwhelming numbers. 
Edwards was the less inclined to condemn emotional 
_ Christianity because his wife was a conspicuous example 
of it. During one of his absences from Northampton she 
enjoyed a series of spiritual raptures, of which she wrote 
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out an account. What she pined after was complete sur- 
render to the will of God, whatever that will might be; she 
perceived that she was unwilling to accept God’s will if it 
meant that her husband should reprimand her, that the 
people of Northampton should think ill of her, or that some 
other minister should convert more people than her hus- 
band; the last of these seemed likely to be realized when 
Buell came to Northampton; and Mrs. Edwards found it 
very difficult to reconcile herself to it. However, after a 
while she felt herself resigned to anything; she would im- 
agine all the horrible things that could possibly happen, 
from losing her husband’s affection to a thousand years in 
hell, and would tell herself that she was prepared for any- 


thing; for several days she was in a continued ecstasy, fall- — 


ing into swoons and leaping up suddenly from her chair ; 


and when she was in bed at night she felt that God was © 


very near to her, “as it were close by,” and knew that He 
belonged to her and that there was immediate and free com- 
munication between them. 
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CHAPTER XII 
RELIGIOUS LUNACY 


Y 1744 the tide of frenzy was rapidly receding, leaving 
behind it what seemed to many people the wreckage of 
the Congregational establishment. The Episcopalian 
churches were full; in seven years, according to Edwards, 
they trebled their numbers, and men were prophesying that 
before long they would be predominant. The liberals who 
_ had opposed the revival were considered the saviors of their 
country; and round Boston ministers were beginning to 
preach new and abominable heresies; it was the dawn of 
Unitarianism. Half the Congregational churches in New 
England were rent by factions; there were scores of 
schisms, and a number of ministers in every part of the 
country were expelled from their pulpits. The improvement 
in morals proved to be short-lived; and the decrease in 
fornication hardly compensated for a new spirit of irrever- 
ence and worldliness. 

Whitefield returned in 1744; but a majority of the 
clergy refused to admit him to their pulpits, and the print- 
ing-presses groaned with scurrilous attacks on his personal 
character ; respectable clergymen accused him of every con- 
ceivable crime from popery to theft. He had not altered; he 
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landed in New Hampshire and was put to bed with a nerv- 
ous colic; for four days his life was despaired of; a physi- 
cian hurried up from Boston, and found him in the pulpit. 
A week later he preached in the rain, caught cold, and re- 
turned to bed; next day he preached for an hour, reduced 
his congregation to tears, and was put back to bed; and 
for several hours a crowd waited round him, expecting his 
death. Soon afterwards he came south to Boston in a coach 
and four, and preached there through the winter; vast 
crowds came to hear him at six in the morning, so that it 
was said that “between tarwater and early rising the phy- 
sicians will have no business.” But in Boston he was wel- 


comed as an oratorical entertainment, not as a prophet of — 


the Almighty; there were no conversions or outcries under 
his preaching now. 


Meanwhile the converts who had left the established | 


church, the “separatists,” continued to enjoy revivalism. — 


They alone still declared that a sudden conversion was 
needed to save man from hell; and they added that every 


body who stayed in the established church would certainly — 
be damned. For the next dozen years there was a continual | 
movement of exhorters through the villages of New Eng-_ 
land, denouncing the regular clergy as hirelings who turned — 
the Gospel into money and led their flocks to hell. Separa- i 


tism spread into over a hundred parishes, and won thou- 


sands of adherents. They met in remote farmhouses, in — 
apple orchards, in barns and cottages, a persecuted remnant, — 
who believed themselves to be God’s peculiar servants; at — 
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their meetings there was no regular preacher or order of 
service, but each person spoke as the Spirit moved him, 
negroes as well as English, women and children as well 
as men; sometimes they were dead, and nobody at all ex- 
horted or related experiences ; at others the Spirit descended 
upon them like a rushing wind, and for twenty-four hours 
at a time they would be in a frenzy of devotion, one brother 
bellowing at the top of his voice, others weeping or singing 
hymns or falling in swoons. All over eastern Connecticut 
_and central Massachusetts and along the beaches of Cape 
Cod their meetings were being held through the forties and 
fifties; and persecution merely quickened the flame. The 
leaders were attacked by mobs, but they did not falter ; they 
were condemned to prison, but they exhorted to great 
crowds of disciples through the bars, and had to be released. 
Their disciples refused to pay church taxes, and oxen and 
horses and plough-teams were taken from them; companies 
of men and women were dragged for many miles along 
muddy roads to prison, and left there without food or fire 
or beds. But the flame only grew brighter. 

Many of them were the craziest of fanatics. They be- 
lieved that true converts could always know each other, not 
by rational judgment but by a strange and unaccountable 
love which the Holy Ghost inspired in them for each other. 
They returned to the old heresy of Calvin that assurance 
was the only proof of conversion, good conduct being irrele- 
vant. Some of them had special powers of prayer and were 

summoned when another of the brethren was sick or needed 
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rain for his crops. Their mouths were filled with the 
language of scripture: idylls which a Hebrew poet had sung 
to his mistress in the vineyards of Palestine they applied 
to their own love for Christ; denunciations with which 
some sun-baked prophet from the desert had cursed the 


empurpled kings of Samaria they flung at the clergy of the 


established church. For they had utter confidence that they 
alone, among all mankind, were to be saved from hell, 
and that quite soon, when the trumpets of the judgment 
sounded, they would see all their enemies tormented in 
perpetual flames. 

At Newburyport some of them claimed to be already 
immortal, and beyond the possibility of sinning. At Easton 


they held their meetings beside a roaring fire and com- | 


menced them by drinking cider, and several brethren ex- 


changed wives with each other. At Windham one separatist _ 


claimed to be a reincarnation of Jesus Christ; and another, 
having had it impressed on his heart that he would marry 
a certain woman, though he already had a wife and chil- 
dren, arranged that his existing wife should be murdered. 


To Grafton came a pipemaker from Charlestown, Shadrach 


Ireland, with a woman who was not his wife; he also de- 
clared himself a reincarnation of Jesus Christ, and for 


twenty years he lay hid in a great white house in the woods — 


five miles beyond Harvard Village, and was spoken of by 
his followers as “the man;” he declared that within a few 


days of his death he would rise again; when he did die his" 
disciples refused to inter his body until it had begun to 
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stink. And though the separatist brethren disciplined each 
other, and forbade all foolish jesting, especially on the 
Lord’s Day, bundling and fornication were as common as 
in the established church. 

Confident in God’s protection, they threatened their per- 
secutors with vengeance. The “great Jah and terrible God- 
man will shortly come,” they informed the tax-collectors 
and police officers of Connecticut, and “his burning Feet 
will stamp down all oppressive Laws (and all such as per- 


‘sist in upholding the same).” The persecutors of Christ’s 


dear Bride would shortly “have their turn to be cast alive 
into the Wine-press of God’s dreadful Wrath, to be trodden 
without the City, and Blood come out of the Winepress, 


even to the Horse’s Bridle, by the Space of a Thousand and 


Six Hundred Furlongs.” In the Book of Revelation they 


_ discovered a prophecy of the Great Awakening and their 


own persecution; the two witnesses who were slain were 
the revivalist ministers who, like Edwards, had apostatized ; 
the first beast was Rome, but the second beast was the 
Congregational establishment, and the mark of the beast 


was human learning and authority. When they planned an 


appeal to the British Crown, they worked out another pre- 


- figuring of their persecution in the Book of Esther; Mor- 
 decai symbolized themselves, Haman their persecutors, and 
_ Ahasuerus the king of England; God, they asserted, would 
shortly place “a Crown of Glory ... upon the Royal 
_ Head of our present King George.” 


They were, in fact, the earliest of the sects; they were 
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the first blossom of that amazing tree which was to bear — 

the Shakers and the Mormons, the Holy Rollers and the | 

Millerites, the Perfectionists and the followers of pastor — 
\ Bassell. 

More than a quarter of the ministers in New England 
had separatists in their parishes—farmers and artisans 
who had stopped going to the regular meetings because, — 
they said, “the Lord had called them out” and they had 
had texts impressed on their minds; and many of them had — 
received letters from separatist exhorters, who informed — 
them, with great explicitness and fertility of detail, that 
they were destined to spend eternity in hell. They had, 
therefore, acquired a strong fear of revivalism, a fear 
which was to endure until after the Revolution. 

But Edwards remained convinced that the Awakening — 
had been the Lord’s doing; it was the weakness and wicked- _ 
ness of man that had een it to end in disaster; and if — 
man would only repent God would once again pour out his _ 
spirit upon New England. He felt that the movement of 
1740 was only a prelude to something far greater; he still 
hoped that the Millennium was at hand. Therefore he set _ 
himself to point out in what way the Lord’s gift had been _ 
misused, The majority of the conversions had not, he freely M 
confessed, been true conversions; and his duty now was to if 
show how a false conversion could be distinguished from i, 
the genuine experience. hi 

Historically, this was the most important of Edwards’s i 
achievements: he proved that not all revivalism was from _ 
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inane eels int evant nD ee a SNe a 
the devil, that there was a true emotional Christianity as 
well as its satanic counterfeit. After the Revolution this 
was to cause the reconquest of New England, and ulti- 
mately of the United States, by evangelical Protestantism. 

In 1746 he published his “Treatise on the Religious 
_Affections,” probably the greatest of his works. It is 
drenched i in the melancholy beauty of unfulfilled hopes and 
defeated longings. Thanks to the confusion between coun- 
_terfeit religion and true, he says, “the daughter of Zion in 
‘this land now lies on the ground, in such piteous circum- 
stances as we now behold her; with her garments rent, her 
face disfigured, her nakedness exposed, her limbs broken, 
and weltering in the blood of her own wounds, and in no- 
wise able to arise; and this, so quickly after her late great 
joys and hopes. ” True religion, he explains, consists in a 
‘love to God, which is different in kind from any experience 


felt by the unconverted man; it is caused by a perception of 


the beauty of God’s holiness; and, as he adds significantly 


enough, it does not consist in a terror of hellfire; too much 
emphasis, he says, has been laid on this theme. A man who 
‘has true religion will naturally incline to do what is good, 
so that the true convert will know how a Christian ought 


to behave far more speedily and exactly than the cleverest 
person who is not a true convert. Of the twelve indications 
of true religion which Edwards gives he lays the great- 


est emphasis on the good conduct which inevitably results 
from it. 


Especially does he exalt humility, for pride and self- 
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assurance were the most conspicuous faults of the sepa-_ 
ratists. “All gracious affections that are a sweet odour to_ 
Christ, and that fill the soul of a Christian with a heavenly — 
sweetness and fragrancy, are broken-hearted affections. A 
truly Christian love, either to God or men, is a humble 
broken-hearted love. The desires of the saints, however 
earnest, are humble desires. Their hope is a humble hope; 
and their joy, even when it is unspeakable, and full of glory, — 
is a humble broken-hearted joy, and leaves the Christian — 
more poor in spirit and more like a little child, and more 
disposed to a universal lowliness of behavior.” For “how 
can we suppose our most ardent love and praises appear to. 
them, that do behold the beauty and glory of God without 
a vail?” 4 
The “Treatise on the Religious Affections” is the foun-— 
tainhead of modern Puritanism in America. Here, for the 
first time in American history, are proclaimed with elo- 
quence and intellectual cogency the following ideas: that — 
conversion is an emotional convulsion, sometimes accom- 
panied by physical movements; that one must obey a strict 
moral code, not to earn prosperity or to escape hellfire, 
but because goodness itself is lovely; that the conscience of 
the true Christian is a completely reliable guide in all moral 
problems; that the surest test of true Christianity is its 
result in moral behavior. These four ideas are the corner- 
stones of the evangelical Protestantism of the nineteenth 
century. 4 
Two years later Edwards supplied a practical demon- 
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(From the Colman Papers, owned by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society.) 


A LETTER FROM JONATHAN EDWARDS TO 
REV. DR. BENJAMIN COLMAN 
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'stration of what he meant by true Christianity by publish- 
‘ing the diary of David Brainerd. This was the youth who 
had been expelled from Yale for saying that Tutor 
Whittelsey had no more grace than a chair. Brainerd had 
regarded his expulsion as a terrible disgrace; he had some- 
times come skulking back to New Haven to see his old 
classmates, but dared not show himself in public for fear 
of being sent to prison as an exhorter. Edwards had tried 
to persuade Clap to give him a degree. He had afterwards 
gone as a missionary to the Indians in New Jersey; and 
had been so successful that, according to reports in a Bos- 
ton newspaper, one could not walk in the woods near his 
house without disturbing Indians at their devotions. In 
1747, ill with consumption, he left the Indians, and went 
to live with the Edwardses, where his fervency in prayer 
“was much appreciated. He formed a curious relationship 
_with their second daughter, Jerusha; they were betrothed 
to be married, and Jerusha at any rate was deeply in love, 
though Brainerd informed her that, fond as he was of her, 
he was still fonder of his brother John; Jerusha nursed him 
devotedly, and traveled to Boston with him; unable to 
‘marry in this world, they looked forward to being with 
each other in heaven. Brainerd died after a few months, 
‘and Jerusha followed him the next spring; Edwards was 
so affected by her death that, when asked by a brother 
‘minister a few days later to lead his family in prayer, he 
replied that he dare not open his mouth for fear he should 
break down in tears; he was much comforted, however, by 
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the belief that she was among the saved and was not, 
therefore, in hell. 

Brainerd’s diary belongs to the pathology of the re- 
ligious life; he was forever longing to be “delivered from 
the Clogs of Flesh and Sense,” and crying out that his 
heart was “like a Nest of Vipers, or a Cage of unclean and 
hateful Birds.” Edwards added an account of Brainerd’s 
life and piety, and described his last illness in all its revolt- 
ing details. His chief object was to show the separatists 
what true religion was like. The separatist apologists, in 
reply, claimed Brainerd as one of themselves and attacked 
Edwards bitterly. 

Edwards did not, however, believe in persecution. In a 
letter to his cousin, the minister of Hartford, who had 
wished to excommunicate a number of separatists, he spoke 
out in favor of liberty of conscience; and argued that the 
offenders were ignorant people honestly deluded, who 
should be won back to the fold by sympathy. 

In Connecticut the persecution continued until the Revo- 
lution; the General Assembly ignored the petitions of the 
separatists, which varied from philosophical defenses of — 
toleration in the phraseology of John Locke to threats that, 
if their pleas were denied, Jehovah’s vengeance would over- 
whelm Connecticut. Some of them became Baptists; some 
of them rejoined the established order; some of them en- 
dured to the end. After the capture of Quebec they began 
to imitate their ancestors and seek freedom in a strange 
land: stern fanatical farmers sold their lands and piled 
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‘their goods upon ox-carts, and began the trek into the 
‘wilderness; up the river valleys into the mountain fast- 
‘nesses of Vermont, or across the ranges of the Berkshire 
Hills to the banks of the Hudson River, marched the sep- 
‘aratists, congregation by congregation; the worldliness, 
‘the persecutions, of old New England were left behind; in 


) 
‘anew world they would pray to Jehovah and bring up their 


children in the fear of hell; with tight-lipped intolerant 
‘mouths and the light of religious madness flickering in their 
eyes, they drove their ox-carts into the trackless wilderness. 
The day of the covered wagon had begun. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
DREAMS OF THE MILLENNIUM 


DWARDS never ceased to hope that the Millennium 
was close at hand. God had done amazing things in 
New England; and however much self-confidence and “in- 


temperate, unhallowed zeal” might provoke Him to with-| 


draw His aid and allow Satan to rage, it was not His cus- 
tom to breathe upon men’s hearts idly and without plan. 
When New England had learned to rely upon Him com- 


pletely, the flood would return with redoubled force. God’s — 
kingdom was progressing like the spring, “with now and 


then a pleasant sunshiny season, and now and then an inter- 


ruption by clouds and stormy winds.” “I cannot think | 
otherwise,” he said, “than that what has now been doing, — 


is the forerunner of something vastly greater, more pure, 
and more extensive.” “TI live upon the brink of the grave, 


in great infirmity of body, and nothing is more uncertain, — 
than whether I shall live to see it; but I believe God will _ 


revive His work again before long.” 


With this hope in his mind, he examined carefully the — 


prophecies in the Apocalypse. He agreed that there would 

be many sore conflicts before Christ should have conquered. 

the world; but he formed the opinion that the severest trials 
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of God’s people were in the past. At that time this was a 
very novel interpretation: according to the accepted expla- 
nation of prophecy, the slaying of the witnesses, that is to 
say, the almost total extinction of genuine Christianity, 
was still in the future. Edwards’s opinion was considered 
by many to be erroneous, but ultimately became accepted 
as one of his most important contributions to theology. It 
greatly increased the activity of the Protestant churches: 
: for, as Edwards’s biographer explains, Christians had 
hitherto shrunk from working for the coming of the 
Messiah, “inasmuch as it was, in effect, to labor and pray 
for the almost total extinction of the Church of Christ, 
during a period of indefinite extent, as well as to labor and 
pray, if speedy success should crown their efforts, for the 
destruction, if not of their own lives, yet those of their 
children and immediate descendants.” But when Edwards’s 
Opinion was accepted, then Christians everywhere, no 
longer afraid lest too great a success should necessarily 
extinguish the church and end their lives, pressed on with 
preparations for the Millennium, and launched numbers 
of missionary enterprises against the papists and the 
heathen. 

Edwards during the last fifteen years of his life 
watched very carefully for signs of the coming Millennium, 
convinced that, even though God had deserted New Eng- 

- land, He was still carrying forward the true faith in other 
parts of the world. His writings had made his name fa- 
miliar in Scotland; and three or four Scottish ministers 
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entered into correspondence with him, and gave him news 
of God’s doings on that side of the Atlantic. The corres- 
pondence was difficult to maintain, since there was no postal 
system; the Reverend Thomas Prince, of Boston, acted as 
intermediary, but he had a habit of forgetting about letters 
entrusted to his charge, and of then informing enquirers 
that he had never received them; occasionally letters given 
to him were lost completely; but every six months or so a 
bulletin from Scotland did actually penetrate to North- 
ampton. 

Edwards discussed with his Scottish friends the ad- 
vance of God’s kingdom, giving his reasons for doubting 
that the number of the beast in the Apocalypse referred to 
King Louis XV of France. They in return told him what 
promising signs of the Millennium were to be seen in Great _ 
Britain; one of the clerks of the Privy Council, formerly — 
a deist, had written in defense of Christianity; a member — 
of the House of Commons had also defended Christianity; 
the King and the Prince and Princess of Wales were dis- 
posed to favor Congregationalism; the Princesses Amelia 
and Caroline had been awakened, and one of them at least 
converted; the Archbishop of Canterbury had shown signs © 
of genuine piety; several of the clergy of the Church of 
England had preached the doctrines of grace; several of 
the British magistrates had been very zealous in enforcing 
the laws against vice; and the Prince of Orange, now 
Stadtholder of the Netherlands, had shown himself emi- 
nently religious. These good tidings Edwards passed on to 
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his friends, and along with news of revivals in New Jersey 
and in Virginia, they compensated to some degree for the 
lethargy of New England. 

But it was in political news that Edwards found his 
chief reason for expecting the Millennium. 

In 1744 the British colonies were involved in a new war 
with the French, and many of those converted in 1741 
plunged into fighting the papists with the same ardor that 
they had formerly displayed in the war with the devil. In 
that year a comet appeared, and was considered by most 
people to be a portent of evil; perhaps, as one of Edwards’s 
clerical friends remarked in his diary, of “some great 
devastation of the Brittish nation.” But Protestant fervor 
was not to be damped; and when Governor Shirley pro- 
posed the capture of Louisburg on Cape Breton Island, at 
the entrance of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the whole of New 
England rallied to the cause. It was a crusade: chaplains 
armed themselves with hatchets to destroy the images in 
the papist churches ; and Whitefield supplied the motto, “Nil 
desperandum Christo duce.” 

The reduction of Louisburg was a great piece of luck. 
A band of untrained farmers and fishermen, commanded 
by a merchant, and under orders from a lawyer, set sail 


_ against a fortress surrounded by walls thirty feet high and 


a ditch thirty feet deep, and garrisoned by soldiers of a 
regular army. Shirley had given the commander, William 
Pepperell, detailed instructions for surprising the French 
and taking the town by storm; drifts of snow, would, in his 
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opinion, enable the New Englanders to climb the walls. 
As it turned out, ice prevented them from even reaching 
it, and all through April the expedition was detained at 
Canso, on the northeastern extremity of Nova Scotia. On 
the twenty-ninth, undeterred by the shortage of pilots, 
guns, small-arms, provisions, and experience, they sailed 
for Cape Breton Island. In full view and range of the 
French, the New Englanders dragged their guns through 
the breakers up the surf and across a half-frozen morass, 
where they sank up to their knees; under cover of night and 
fog, they gained a range of hills behind the town. The 
shortage of provisions was supplied by the capture of a 
transport, and of siege weapons by the discovery of a 


battery buried on the shore; the French retired from an 


outwork under a mistaken impression of the strength of 


their assailants, and these guns also were trained upon 


Louisburg. One stormy night a flotilla of whaleboats at-— 
tacked an island which commanded the town, but the beat- _ 
ing of the waves on the rocky shore foiled the assault, and — 
nearly two hundred men were lost. The besiegers had no 
tents; they slept in the open air or under canvas crudely — 
stretched over branches of trees; fortunately the weather 
was mild. They frolicked during the week and heard ser- 
mons on the Sabbath, just as if they were at home; dis- 
cipline was lax, and according to a Boston contemporary, 
the siege was conducted “in a tumultuary, random manner, 
like a Cambridge Commencement.” Nevertheless, after 
seven weeks’ bombardment, the French surrendered; their — 
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commander was weak and his troops mutinous. But for 
good luck the expedition might have failed a dozen times 
over. Next day several thousand French Indians ap- 
proached to raise the siege; and there was a change in the 
weather which would have made the New England position 
on the hills impossible. 

The news of victory reached Boston before sunrise on 
a July morning. The excitement was enormous; the bells 
were rung, the guns boomed out from Castle William, the 
ships in the harbor flew all their colors, every house in the 
town was decorated, and in the evening drums were beaten 
and there were bonfires and fireworks. To New England 
it was not luck at all; it was God’s Providence, bringing to 
nought the schemes of papists and blessing his Protestant 
Englishmen. There were thanksgiving services every- 
where; and everywhere the ministers told the story of the 
siege, showing how Providence alone had caused its cap- 
ture and God deserved all the glory. 

The conviction that New England was under God’s 
special protection grew even stronger a year later: the 
French fitted out a great armada to recapture Louisburg 
and avenge the insult by laying waste the coast of Massa- 
chusetts; no preparations by Governor Shirley or General 
Pepperell could possibly have averted calamity; but where 
man was helpless, God intervened; dysentery and typhoid 
attacked the crews; the commanding admiral died; the sec- 
ond in command, opposed in a council of war, fell into a 
fury and committed suicide; and the greater part of the 
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fleet was driven by a storm upon the rocky coast of Nova 
Scotia. For generations New Englanders loved to tell how 
the armada was wrecked on the very Sabbath evening 
when, in the Old South Meeting House in Boston, the 
Reverend Thomas Prince was praying that God might blow 
with his winds and scatter them. 

The capture of Louisburg was the most important event 
in the history of New England. It was a bigger success 
than any Great Britain herself won in that war; it was 
followed in rapid succession by the defeat of Fontenoy, the 
landing of the Young Pretender, the defeat of Preston- 
pans, and the march to Derby—a sequence carefully noted 
in many a New England diary; and at the peace of Aix la 
Chapelle British diplomatists surrendered the conquest of — 
their American subjects. When the London newspapers 
agreed with those in Boston that the capture was a miracle © 
almost without parallel in history, and declared that the 
New World was outdistancing the old, then New England- 
ers began to feel themselves superior to the mother country, 
and almost worthy of independence. 

Northampton contributed thirty-eight men to the expe- 
dition, and held special meetings to pray for victory. It was 
also in continuous danger from Indian raids. From 1745 
to 1749 the savages were on the warpath; they hid among 
the woods and descended the rivers in their war-canoes; 
they killed unguarded farmers and farmers’ wives while 
they were pasturing cattle or gathering corn; they am- 
bushed the militia who marched out to catch them; they 
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slew oxen, destroyed crops, and burnt houses; nearly one 
hundred and fifty persons were either killed or captured 
in western Massachusetts during these years. The English 
offered rewards for scalps, seventy-five pounds for men, 
half that sum for women and children; and they enlisted 
dogs for smelling out ambushes; but the Indians could not 
be checked. Most of the fighting was up the Connecticut 
Valley or across the hills to the northwest, thirty miles 
from Northampton; but lives were lost in neighboring 
- towns; and in Northampton itself “mounts” were built— 
small wooden forts whose floors were raised seven feet 
from the ground; there was one such mount at Edwards’s 
house. Men from Northampton were continually engaged 
in fighting, especially at Fort Massachusetts at the foot of 
Mount Greylock, which was considered the key to the fron- 
tier. In 1746 men were enlisted for a projected expedition 
against Canada; but after they had lain in arms for months, 
at a great expense to the colony, the War Office in London 
changed its plans, and they were disbanded. These years 
of campaigning had the worst possible effect on public 
morals; they also brought certain persons together in a 
way which was to have serious consequences for Edwards. 

Edwards was keenly interested in the latest achieve- 
ments of Providence; and the destruction of the armada 
he considered to be without parallel since the time of King 
Hezekiah. These events he believed to have been foretold 
in the Apocalypse: the pouring out of the sixth vial on the 
Euphrates obviously denoted the destruction of the wealth 
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of the anti-Christian kingdom, i. e. France; that had surely 

been accomplished in the reduction of Louisburg, the cap- 
ture by British seamen of many of their merchantmen, and 
the almost total ruin of their Indian trade. Thus the sixth 
vial was already finished with, and only the seventh 
remained. 

His conclusions differed, however, from that of most 
New Englanders: to them God’s kindness was a proof of 
their own virtue; but Edwards had never accepted the old 
belief that worldly prosperity was God’s reward for obedi- 
ence; God’s methods were more subtle, and his plans more 
far-reaching, then New England realized; for God’s world 
was a single organism. Moreover, Edwards knew that New — 
England was not virtuous; in his opinion it was very 
wicked. God had blessed it altogether beyond its deserts; 
and the obvious conclusion was that He was planning to 
convert its inhabitants and do great things with them in 
the future; there would be another revival of religion and 
then the Messiah would come. “It appears evident to me,” 
he said, “not only that God’s mercies are infinitely above the 
mercies of men; but also that He has in these things gone 
quite out of the usual course of His Providence;” “it gives 
me great hope that God’s appointed time is approaching.” 

This deduction was confirmed when one of his Scot- 
tish correspondents sent him a letter written by the Bishop 
of London to the cities of London and Westminster. “The 
view .. . of the wickedness of those cities is very affect- 
ing,’ wrote Edwards in reply; “the patience of God 
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towards such cities, so full of wickedness, so heinous and 
horrid in its kinds, and attended with such aggravations, 
is very astonishing.” Obviously, if God not only spared the 
cities of London and Westminster but favored them beyond 
the French, he must have a use for them, in His Providence, 
which was not yet apparent. 

Edwards, therefore, copying a plan already put into 
operation in Scotland, arranged that his congregation and 
those of his friends should set aside special times to pray 
for the speedy coming of the Messiah; and he published 

a treatise on the subject, entitled “An Humble Attempt to 

promote Explicit Agreement and Visible Union among 

_ God’s People, in Extraordinary Prayer for the Revival of 

* Religion, and the Advancement of Christ’s Kingdom on 

_ Earth, pursuant to Scripture Promises, and Prophecies 
concerning the Last Time.” 
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CHAPTER XIV 
FAMILY FEUD: EDWARDS DEFEATED 


HILE Edwards was composing treatises against the 

separatists and corresponding with clergymen on 
the other side of the Atlantic about the imminence of the 
Millennium, his influence over his parishioners was rapidly 
slipping away. The common emotion which had bound them 
to him during the Awakening had declined; he was once 
more the scholar, his head perpetually in his books, unable 
to share in the trivial interests of his neighbors; they saw 
him riding out alone to meditate upon problems of divinity ; 
and he was so absent-minded that he scarcely recognized 
his friends. Moreover, his religious opinions were becoming 
more and more unpopular ; the people of Northampton had 
very thoroughly repented of their enthusiasm of 1741 and 
they saw in Edwards a representative of all that folly which 
had caused so much damage in New England. His efforts 
also to enforce a strict moral discipline were resented; the 
‘tendencies of the age were all against the pretensions of 
clergymen. Yet Edwards continued to speak very openly 
against what he thought sinful; he would preach sermons 
against extravagance in dress, telling the gentry of North- 
ampton as they sat in their pews that they were worse than 
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the people of Boston, and that Boston, from all he heard, : 
was worse than London. ' 
In 1744 somebody gave information to Edwards that 
the young people were reading obscene books and learning 
from them to exchange obscene conversation; what books 
they were has not been recorded; they may have been 
Restoration comedies or novels by Aphra Behn; or perhaps 
an explanation may be found in a note in the Boston 
Evening Post nine years before advertising for sale “The 
Amours of Count Pulviana,”’ ‘“The Loves of Osmin and 
Duraxa,” and twenty-three more with similar titles. In- 
stead of recommending the talebearer to mind his own 
business, Edwards brought the matter before the church, 
and persuaded them to elect a committee of investigation. - 
He then read out a list of names; some were offenders and 
others witnesses, but he did not specify which were which; 
represented in the list were most of the leading families in 
Northampton. The church immediately changed their 
minds, and refused to give him their assistance. The young 
people duly assembled at Edwards’s house, the boys on the 
ground floor, the girls in an upper room; but one of the 
boys brought a ladder and climbed up to the window of the 
girls’ room and poked his head in; and in general, they 
“behaved with a great deal of insolence;” so that Edwards 
could do nothing with them. | 
Gradually there was formed in Northampton a party 
in opposition to Edwards, which finally won over fully six- 
sevenths of the population. The families threatened with 
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"discipline and disgrace in 1744, most of whom were closely 
connected with each other by marriage, formed the nucleus; 
‘and their leaders were Major Seth Pomeroy and Joseph 
Hawley. Seth Pomeroy had commanded a company at the 
siege of Louisburg, and he later became a general; he was 
- accustomed to wear a bright red coat and shoes with enor- 
“mous buckles; he probably disliked Edwards’s sermons 
against extravagance in dress. At Louisburg he had shared 
a lodging with Hawley, the twenty-two-year-old son of the 
-man who had committed suicide in 1735 as a result of Ed- 
: wards’s hellfire sermons. Hawley, like Edwards, was a 
_ grandson of Solomon Stoddard; intending to become a 
minister, he had gone to Cambridge to study divinity ; there 
he had acquired liberal opinions; after returning from 
Louisburg he settled in Northampton as a lawyer ; he was a 
very eloquent and acute controversialist, and he spent much 
of his time arguing against the old Calvinist doctrines and 
convincing his fellow-citizens that men’s wills were free 
and that God was too benevolent to damn them to hell 
merely for not undergoing an emotional conversion. He 
was a rural democrat, who rose at five to do his farm 
chores, dressed as a working man, and shaved twice a 
week. 

The hostility of the town, and of the Hawleys in par- 
ticular, was increased by a misadventure of Elisha Hawley, 
Joseph’s younger brother. A young woman gave birth to 

twins and claimed Elisha as their father, and he so far 
~ acknowledged them as to pay her one hundred and fifty-five 
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pounds for maintenance. Edwards insisted that he ought 
to marry her, but Elisha considered that he had done all 
that duty demanded. Joseph earnestly pressed upon his © 
brother his new ideas of the reasonableness and pleasant- 
ness of true religion, and advised him that his conversation 
ought to be “Serious, savoury, manly, and genteel, as be- 
comes a Christian and a man of honor, and not unsavory, 
smutty, or profane;” but he maintained before the church 
that the woman was of bad character, and had deliberately - 
gone out to capture his brother, who in all probability was 
not the father. The dispute smoldered on for two years, — 
and in the summer of 1749 the advice of five other churches 
was sought; their decision was on the whole in favor of 
Hawley since they recommended leaving it to his own con- 
science whether he should marry or not. Elisha consulted — 
his conscience and remained single. 

As long as Edwards had the support of his uncle, — 
Colonel Stoddard, his position was unassailable; for Stod- — 
dard, the leading “river-god,” was the most powerful man 
in western Massachusetts, and the “squire” of North- | 
ampton, where his word was law. But in 1747 Stoddard — 
died, and Edwards lost not only a firm ally but also an 
adviser whom he had habitually consulted on every problem 
of church government. Stoddard’s successor as commander- 
in-chief of the Western Division was Israel Williams, of 
Hatfield. | 

Williams was the last and proudest of the dynasty of 
“river-gods” who had ruled the valley of the upper Con- 
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- necticut since its settlement; he was known as “the monarch 
_ of Hampshire.” From 1747 to the Revolution he was leader 
in all the wars against the Indians, clerk of the county 
court, representative in the General Assembly, and the 
_ haughty uncrowned king of western Massachusetts. He 
- built himself a great house in Hatfield: it had large gambrel 
_ roofs; it had deep crimson papering and high wainscoting, 
panelled and carved by hand, in the front rooms; it had 
immense fireplaces, elaborate hand-carved mantels, and in- 
_tricately designed corner cupboards; and the front door- 
stone, with its beaded and molded edges, was the wonder 
of the Connecticut Valley. He owned one of the only two 
riding-chairs in Hampshire County, just as his predecessor, 
_ Stoddard, had owned the only gold watch and the only set 
of tea-cups. 

Now Israel Williams was a bitter enemy of revivalism 
and the old Calvinism; and during the Breck case, as al- 
ready related, he had been snubbed by Edwards; in four- 
teen years, though paying repeated visits to Northampton 
and always riding past Edwards’s house, he had only 
deigned to visit him three times. Edwards, nevertheless, 
had done all he could to repair the breach. In 1740 Williams 
had refused to allow Whitefield to preach in Hatfield, 
though the voice of the revivalist could be heard from 
across the river as he addressed the inhabitants of Hadley; 
and the Great Awakening had increased the breach between 
_ the two men. 

Israel Williams, besides being the most powerful man 
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in the county, was also a member of a very numerous and 
influential family. He was, incidentally, like Joseph Haw- ( 
ley, a grandson of Solomon Stoddard, and therefore Ed- — 
wards’s first cousin; and there was, apparently, a feud 
between these two branches of the Stoddard family, though 
no evidence survives to indicate its causes. As early as 1730 
Mrs. Edwards’s brother Benjamin, then living with the 
Edwardses at Northampton, was offered a pastorate at 
Deerfield. The Reverend William Williams, father of — 
Israel, at once set himself to get the invitation revoked; he 
talked vaguely about wild oats, and hinted that Benjamin 
was not to be trusted with women, and finally came out with 
the definite testimony that he was “vain, apish, and jovial, 
particularly among females.” After this damning descrip- 
tion Benjamin had to go home to New Haven, and Deer- 
field ordained Jonathan Ashley, who married Dorothy Wil- 
liams and became the most virulent of all Edwards's 
enemies; his enmity was probably the keener because he was 
cordially hated by his own parish. In the next twenty years — 
the feud increased, and drew in all the members of the Wil- 
liams family: Solomon Williams, minister of Lebanon, and i> 
Elisha Williams, formerly rector of Yale and Edwards’s 
tutor at Wethersfield, brother and half-brother of Israel, 
became infected with it; and from about 1744 Israel and 
Elisha, convinced that society demanded Edwards’s ejec- 
tion, became the secret correspondents and counsellors of 
the disaffected party in Northampton. The campaigns at 
Louisburg and along the northwestern frontiers gave ample 
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opportunity for the various schemers to get acquainted 
with each other. 

Edwards, moreover, was rapidly becoming separated 
from the ministers of the district; the vast majority of 
them were now enemies of revivalism, and many of them 
had liberal tendencies. Even Edwards’s brother-in-law 
Hopkins, the minister of West Springfield, strongly dis- 
approved of him; and his own sister, Mrs. Hopkins, wrote 
in her diary complaints against Jonathan for being so obsti- 
nate and wrongheaded. Some ministers, also, had personal 
grievances: there were men like Robert Breck, whose ordi- 


nation Edwards had tried to prevent because he disap- 


proved of their principles; there were others, like the min- 
ister of Hatfield, who were under the thumb of Israel Wil- 
liams; and no less than five of them were either connected 
by marriage with the Williams family or belonged to a col- 
lateral branch of it. 

Thus, both in Northampton and among his colleagues, 
Edwards was almost isolated. The various groups of 
enemies—the disaffected parishioners, the Williams fam- 
ily, and the anti-Edwardean clergy—were in communica- 
tion with each other; and Israel and Elisha Williams, and 
some of the ministers, like Mr. Ashley of Deerfield, were 


urging on the townspeople. As soon as a pretext arose, 


there would be a storm. And it was not very long before 


_ the unsuspecting Edwards gave his enemies all the oppor- 


tunity they wanted and sealed his own dismissal. 
In the seventeenth century church and state in New 
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England were almost identical; but privilege in both was 
confined to a minority, about a fifth of the adult males, who 
had made some progress in the knowledge of Calvinist 
theology and the practice of Calvinist virtues. This caused 
discontent among the majority, not at all because they 
wanted any political privileges, but because they had no 
status at all in the church and their children were denied 
baptism. So in 1663 was instituted the Half-Way Cove- 
nant, which could be taken by anybody who appeared to 
have even a tiny portion of saving faith; persons who took 
the covenant could neither go up to the communion table 
nor vote at elections; what distinguished them was that 
their children were baptized, and that if they sinned, they 
were disciplined by the church. But the pretense that the 
covenant represented some degree of saving faith was 
soon forgotten: everybody could take it who was not of 
openly scandalous life; and though perhaps a third of the 
community never connected themselves with the church, 
the ministers expected everybody to do so; for it was com- 
monly believed that if children were left unbaptized, their 
damnation was certain. 

Solomon Stoddard, Edwards’s predecessor at North- 
ampton, had adopted the Half-Way Covenant and im- 
proved on it: New Englanders believed, on the authority 
of St. Paul, that if an unconverted person took the com- 
munion his damnation would be certain; and people there- 
fore refrained from taking it unless they were absolutely 


convinced that they had already received saving faith; 
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Stoddard, having himself been converted while actually eat- 
ing the communion bread, had the best reason for disbe- 
lieving this theory; and he therefore persuaded his parish- 
ioners that they might go up to the Lord’s Table while still 
unconverted; a sacrament was not a privilege for those 
already converted, but a means of converting the uncon- 
verted. The church at Northampton had acted on Stod- 
dard’s theory since the end of the seventeenth century, and 
had been imitated by many other churches in Hampshire 
County. 

By 1746 Edwards had formed the conclusion that Stod- 
dardeanism was contrary to the will of God; a sacrament 
was a privilege, which nobody could enjoy until he had first 
made a profession of saving faith. He determined that 
henceforth he would not allow any fresh person to come 
up to the communion table who had not made the profes- 
sion. Owing to the deadness of religion in Northampton he 
was not able to put his determination into practice until 


_ the end of 1748. A young man then offered himself as a 
— candidate. 


As soon as the town realized what was happening they 
were in a tumult; this was their opportunity for getting rid 


_ of Edwards, and they realized it at once. They accused him 
_ of having selfish motives for the change; this would enor- 


mously increase his power over the church; he would 


| prevent anybody whom he disliked from becoming a mem- 
_ ber, merely by declaring that his profession of saving faith 
' was unsatisfactory. The wildest rumors flew round: Ed- 
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wards was claiming that he could tell with infallible cer- 
tainty whether a man was converted; he was preaching that 
conversion was a sudden and unmistakable experience; that 
every convert had absolute assurance of his own conver- 
sion; in fact he was no better than a separatist; their min- 
ister was another of those crazy fanatics who were a threat 
to all order and civilization. All the families in Northamp- 
ton who had chafed against their minister’s puritanism 
began to rave against clerical tyranny day and night. Israel 
Williams in Hatfield, Chester Williams across the ferry in 
Hadley, Jonathan Ashley up the valley in Deerfield, Robert 
Breck in Springfield, Solomon Williams over the hills in 
Lebanon, Elisha Williams down the river in Wethersfield, 
waited eagerly for the defeat of revivalism and the down- 
fall of their enemy. 

A young woman told Edwards that she would make the 
required profession; but she was informed that there would 
be a “tumult” if she did so, and her courage failed her. Ed- 
wards, innocently imagining that his people would give way 
as soon as they knew his reasons, wished to explain them 
in a series of sermons; but he realized that his congrega- 
tion would not listen to them; he might provoke a riot; so he 
wrote a treatise in defense of his proposal, and sent it to 
Boston to be printed; the committee of the church agreed 
that it would be unjust to expel him for his opinion without 
first discovering why he held it. In August, 1749, twenty — 
copies of the treatise arrived, and were distributed about 
the town. There was a lull, while the town debated what its 
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next move should be; Edwards hoped at first that they were 
reading his treatise. 

There was a drought all over New England that sum- 
mer; the corn was parched in the fields, and ministers 
everywhere were earnestly pleading with God to send them 
rain. The separatists were triumphant; this was the first of 
the plagues with which God would smite the established 
order for persecuting the true church; they laughed in the 
faces of the clergy, because after all their prayers there was 
still not a cloud in the sky. But in Northampton minister 
and people would not come together, even to save the har- 
vest; and even the communion had been abandoned. 

In October eleven townspeople signed a paper urging 
that an agreement should be made as quickly as possible, or 
if that were impossible, that Edwards should cease to be 
their minister. Edwards pleaded that he should be allowed to 
explain his reasons from the pulpit, since it was plain that 
scarcely anybody had read his book; by a popular vote his 
plea was denied. But the leaders of the townspeople con- 
sented to give him a hearing, on condition that he would 
give a written copy of each sermon, before he preached it, to 
some other minister, who would reply to it from Edwards’s 
pulpit as soon as Edwards had sat down. On the advice of 
Elisha Williams they did not press this offer; Elisha de- 
clared that it would “tend to parties,’ meaning apparently 
that Edwards might win over some of the opposition; he 
was busy, down in Wethersfield, studying Edwards’s 
treatise and collecting material for a reply to it. 
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It was then agreed that a council of churches should 
be summoned, and Edwards persuaded the parish com- 
mittee that it should be chosen by mutual consent. But at 
the next church meeting Seth Pomeroy got up and ex- 
plained that Edwards plainly regarded his own selfish inter- 
ests more than the good of the church and-that he had laid 
a snare to entrap the innocent citizens of Northampton, 
and much more to the same purpose; and the church, being 
greatly alarmed by this exposure of Edwards’s wickedness, 
elected ten more persons to the committee, which then pro- 
posed that, unless Edwards change his mind, he be ex- 
pelled from the pastorate, and that a council be called 
chosen solely from the Hampshire churches. Edwards’s 
reply was characteristic: he wrote a letter demonstrating, 
very logically and for all the world as if he were confuting 
a heretical theologian, that the votes of the committee were 
neither just nor self-consistent. The committee were merely 
infuriated; they marched down to his house, all fifteen of 
them, and Seth Pomeroy informed Edwards that they had 
read his long letter, and that “it was abundance of trouble _ 
and difficulty the church was put to,” and that the com- 
mittee were agreed that Edwards was the cause of all the 
trouble; he advised Edwards to give the matter his “serious 
and solemn consideration;” he then drew a paper out of 
his pocket, and said they had decided to call a council to dis- 
miss Edwards from his pastorate; and the churches to be — 
summoned should all be in Hampshire County. This was 
December the sixth, 1740. 
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After they had gone, Edwards wrote to his friend 
Bellamy. ‘““The People,” he said, “have a Resolution to get 
me out of the Town speedily, that disdains all Controul or 
Check. . . . They have already had three or four conven- 
tions and have a standing Committee of nineteen men 
(chiefly of such as are strongly engaged) to oversee and 
manage the affair effectually. And we have another com- 
mittee of the church of fifteen men (in the choice of which 
they picked out those that are most violent) and these ap- 
pointed for the same End. ...I have been openly re- 
proached in church meetings, as apparently regarding my 
own Temporal interest more than the Honour of Christ and 
the good of the Church. As to the affair of a publick dis- 
pute, it was quickly at an End after you went from hence. 
The People at their next Parish meeting rejected it, as what 
would tend to make Parties among us. They seemed to be 
determined that the arguments for my opinion should never 
be publickly heard, if it be possible to prevent it... . I need 
God’s Counsel in every step I take and every word I speak; 
so all that I do and say is watched by the multitude around 
me with the utmost strictness and with eyes of the greatest 
uncharitableness and severity and let me do and say what I 
will, my words and actions are represented in dark colors, 
and the state of Things is come to that, they seem to think 
it greatly concerns ’em to blacken me, and represent me in 
Odious Colours to the world, to justify their own Conduct. 
. . . They seem to be sensible that now their character 
can’t stand unless it be on the Ruin of mine. They have pub- 
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lickly voted that they will have no more sacraments; and 
they have no way to justify themselves in that, but to rep- 
resent me as very bad. I therefore desire, dear sir, your 
fervent prayers to God. If He be for me, who can be 
against me? If He be with me, I need not fear ten thou- 
sands of the People. But I know myself unworthy of his 
Presence and help, yet would humbly trust in his infinite 
Grace and all sufficience. My love to your spouse. I am your 
Brother and near Friend, Jonathan Edwards.” He enclosed 
the manuscript of Bellamy’s “True Religion Delineated,” 
with the notes he had made on it. 

It was now agreed by everybody that Edwards could 
not remain pastor of Northampton; but a minister could 
not be dismissed without the consent of a council of 
churches; and for six more months Edwards and his people 
argued as to how the council should be appointed. The 
people insisted that the choice be confined to Hampshire 
County; for they knew that all but two or three of the 
Hampshire ministers disliked Edwards personally and dis- 


approved of his attempt to abolish Stoddardeanism;acoun- _ 


cil so chosen would lay the blame of the separation on 
Edwards. He insisted that he should choose as his repre- 
sentatives any churches he pleased; he considered it his 
duty to see that his people were compelled to face the truth. 
Moreover, if the council blamed him for the quarrel, he 
could not hope to obtain another pastorate; he had, as he 
wrote to one of his Scotch friends, a ‘numerous and 
chargeable family.” “Most places in New England that 
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- want a minister,” he explained, “would not be forward to 
invite one with so chargeable a family, nor one so advanced 
in years—being forty-six the fifth day of last October. I 
am fitted for no other business but study. I would make a 
poor hand at getting a living by any secular employment.” 
So that Edwards was really fighting not only for honor 
and justice, but for life itself. 

In this crisis the Breck case returned to plague him; 
he had maintained then that a church council must be re- 
stricted to the churches of the neighborhood; he was now 
arguing that it might be chosen from any in New England. 
His justification was disingenuous, and merely illustrates 
the fact that when a man considers right and wrong to be at 
stake he does not usually pay much regard to mere legality. 
He used his superb capacity for subtle argumentation to 
evade the parallel; and he added that he had had no hand 
at all in opposing Breck’s ordination by the Boston min- 
isters; he was not even in New England at the time; all 
his crime “was merely defending what others had done at 
their request ;” he conveniently forgot that he had written 
to his colleagues expressing his full approval of every step 
they had made. But in any case the question was “what are 
God’s rules,” and not “what once was, or now is, my 
- opinion.” Edwards’s defense was the masterpiece of an un- 
rivalled intellectual dualist; as an exhibition of logical 
virtuosity it excels even his “Freedom of the Will.” But 
underneath all his arguments is his belief that his cause was 
- the cause of God; if a clergyman were to become an Episco- 
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palian, now, or deny Christ’s divinity, or be accused of 
drunkenness, then of course, agreed Edwards, he would 
have no right to appoint half the council; “it would be 
ridiculous for the accused to insist that half his judges 
should be men who approved of drunkenness.” The fact 
that in the eyes of his enemies he himself was just such a 
person did not occur to him. 

But in any case his enemies were quite unable to cope 
with the stream of dissertations on the rights of ministers, 
the customs of Hampshire County, and the ecclesiastical 
constitution of New England, which poured out from 
Edwards’s study; they made little effort to answer them; 
probably they did not read them. But to justify their con- 
duct, they were anxious to secure an answer to Edwards’s 
treatise on “Qualifications for Communion.” Elisha Wil- 
liams had sailed for England late in 1749; so they applied 
to Peter Clark, of Danvers, who was rumored to be plan- 
ning a confutation’; Edwards wrote to Clark to explain his 
real opinions, and Clark then refused to oppose him. But 
the task was undertaken by Solomon Williams, who took 
over his brother’s notes. When his work was finished, a 
copy was given to every family in Northampton, 

The controversy was finally laid before an advisory 
council of the five nearest churches; the ministers of four 
of them were Edwards’s enemies. They suggested that 


Edwards should be allowed to choose a small minority from 


outside the county. Edwards urged them to state in so many 
words that the people of Northampton ought to hear his 
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sermons; they refused, but he forced them to admit, with 
great reluctance, that he had a right to preach them. He 
thereupon began to do so; and though very few Northamp- 
ton people attended, there were large crowds from the 
neighboring towns. This infuriated the townspeople; they 
requested Edwards to stop; when he refused, about fifty of. 
them put their signatures to a letter to the neighboring 
ministers; they asked for some minister to come and con- 
fute Edwards, and threatened that if nobody came, they 
would end his sermons by violence. The ministers came to- 
gether in great alarm; they were as eager as anybody to get 
rid of Edwards, but they had some respect for the dignity 
of their profession; a deputation visited Edwards, but he 
refused to stop preaching; and after a long council of war 
the ministers went home with nothing decided. 

The townspeople continued to rage against everything 
Edwards did, but seemed incapable of agreeing on any de- 
cisive action; so he took affairs into his own hands. He 
called a church meeting, and read out a brief statement of 
eighty-one words for the people to vote on; it stated, quite 
simply, that a council should be summoned to examine the 
controversy, and if necessary to dismiss him. “There was,” 
says Edwards, “much discourse concerning this draft. It 
was read publicly and distinctly three or four times, and it 
was desired that each particular passage of it might be 
considered and scanned. It was offered to such as desired 
to view and examine it, and handed from one to another. 
Some amendments were proposed ; but the amendments did 
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not seem to be liked so well as the first draft. It was then 
put to vote; and it was questioned whether it was a vote. 
Then it was desired that all might sit down and hold up 
their hands for some considerable time, and then it ap- 
peared plainly to be a vote, was generally acknowledged to 
be so, by such as had appeared most to oppose it, and was 


not questioned by more than one or two. And one of them, ~ 


viz., Major Pomeroy, said it was generally allowed to be 
a vote, and therefore intimated it to be his mind, that it 
should pass as such.” 

So the church having swallowed its dignity and accepted 
a vote proposed by Edwards, and Major Pomeroy having 
deigned to give his consent, they went on to discuss the com- 
position of the council. This required four parish meetings, 
six church meetings, and thirty-eight days. Edwards 
watched their maneuverings with amused contempt; they 
were helpless except when he presided at their meetings, 
but they were terribly reluctant to consent to anything 
which emanated from him; he even went away for ten days, 


and left them to their own resources. On May 3rd they 
finally agreed to his proposal that the council should con- | 


sist of ten churches, and that he should choose five, two of 
which might be from outside the county. 
The council met on June 22nd. One of the churches 


nominated by Edwards refused to send a lay delegate; so — 
his enemies had ten votes to his nine; among the ten was — 


Robert Breck. Seth Pomeroy and Joseph Hawley managed i 
the case for Northampton. By a majority of one the coun- iH 
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cil declared that the relation between Edwards and his 
people should be dissolved, but added that in their opinion 
Edwards’s change of mind was sincere, and recommended 
him for the work of the ministry in some church which 
shared his opinion. The nine nominees of Edwards signed 
a protest, saying that as no attempt had yet been made to 
settle the question at issue by reasoning, the dismissal was 
premature; and they added that Edwards needed no rec- 
ommendation from them since ‘‘his praise is in most of the 
churches through the land.” 

Edwards’s twenty-three years of service to the church 
of Northampton were at an end. The next Sabbath, in his 
farewell sermon, he bade his people au revoir to the Day 
of Judgment. 

It is entertaining to watch, in the progress of events, 
for the workings of any kind of justice. 

Northampton could not find another minister for several 
years, and had to endure the services of temporary visitors; 
_ one of them was so deplorable that Hawley expelled him 
from the pulpit in the middle of his sermon; their minister- 
| less condition was considered by the people of Northampton 
- as a dreadful indication of God’s anger. They did not, how- 
| ever, become converted to Edwardean strictness; the young 
_ people took up sleighing, and were soon racing over the 
_ snowy hills to dances at distant farm houses, with a negro 
fiddler sitting behind them. 

Israel Williams ruled Hampshire County until the 
Revolution. In the ’sixties, because his sons at Harvard and 
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Yale were not graded as high as he thought they deserved, 
he tried to found a new university in the Connecticut 
Valley; one of his cousins was to be president, and several 
other Williamses were to be trustees. He was a loyalist, like 
most of his class; and in his old age his former subjects 
rebelled against him, dragged him in triumph to Boston, 
and deposited him in the prison. 

Seth Pomeroy won fresh laurels in the last French and 
Indian war, and increased in years and reputation; he died 
at the age of seventy-three, while fighting for the colonies 
in the War of Independence. 

The main burden of retribution seems to have fallen 
on Joseph Hawley. In 1754 he wrote to Edwards, to ask 
pardon for his misconduct. Edwards replied on six closely 
written foolscap pages, pointing out that Hawley had 
sinned even more grievously than he realized; Hawley ad- 
mitted it. After Edwards’s death, still worried by his mis- 
conduct, he published in a Boston newspaper a letter con- 
fessing how bitterly he regretted it; he compared himself 
to Balaam, Ahitophel, and Judas; “nothing,” he said, “but 
that infinite grace and mercy, which saved some of the 
betrayers and murderers of our Blessed Lord, and the 
persecutors of his martyrs, can pardon me.” 

But to Joseph Hawley the pardon of infinite grace and 
mercy was denied. He was converted back to Calvinism; 
he became a leader of the Massachusetts General Assembly, 
and was one of the earliest and boldest advocates of Ameri- _ 
can independence. But his career was terribly handicapped 
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by religious melancholia; for months at a time he would sit, 
incapable of any mental effort, smoking and brooding over 
the certainty of his damnation. His state of mind can be 
judged from a meditation found among his papers. 

“If Christ should come this night to the final judgment 
he would come in flaming fire, to take vengeance on me, 
on my cursed soul, I say; think, oh my cursed hell-hardened 
soul, how thou would shiver, how thou would shake, how 
thou wouldst despair this moment to hear of the great 
archangel’s trumpet send forth its loud and shrill echoes, 
to hear his dreadful voice, Arise ye dead, and come, ye dead 
and living, to judgement, to Christ’s most awful tribunal. 
My soul, think closely, to see the heavens rend, and Christ 
Jesus, with all his glorious and dreadful retinue attending 
him, consuming and devouring fire going before him, com- 
ing to take vengeance, on me, oh my soul, from every quar- 
ter of heaven echoing forth claps of thunder, the earth 
burning, quaking, and breaking. . . . Tremble, my soul, to 
hear the blackest catalogue of my sins read; for each of 
which thou, conscience, wilt gash me, as the physician’s 
keen anatomising knife, gripe and bite, like hot pincers, or 
red hot teeth. . . . Finally, to be locked up in the dungeon 
of eternal horror, anguish and despair.” 

There is more than an echo in these words of the hell- 
fire sermons of his cousin and minister whom he expelled. 
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EVER in his life did Edwards shine more nobly than 
in these eighteen months of martyrdom. He treated 
the townspeople as reasonable beings, who would listen to 
intellectual argument; but that was a mistake, not an error 
of character. Never for a moment did he falter in his be- 
lief that his cause was right; he was convinced that his - 
enemies were the enemies of God, and when necessary he 
did not hesitate to say so in unqualified words. But in the 
whole controversy he showed no trace of bitterness or per- 
sonal rancor; the account which he wrote of it is not only 
sober, just, and good-tempered, it is actually amusing; he 
looked down upon his enemies from the pinnacle of his own 
untroubled conscience as if he were a god. An onlooker re- 
marked in his diary that he never saw in Edwards the 
slightest trace of anger or grief; he seemed like a man of 
God whose happiness was beyond the reach of his enemies ; 
by nothing, he added, were the townspeople more infuriated 
than by their obvious failure to ruffle his serenity. 

He had his own accounts to settle with God; for “God,” 
he said, “knows the sinfulness of my heart, and the great 
and sinful deficiencies and offences which I have been 
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guilty of, in the course of my ministry at Northampton ;” 
but before man he knew that he was beyond reproach. 

After his death his theory triumphed; his attack on 
Stoddardeanism and the Half-Way Covenant made as 
great a revolution in the ecclesiastical theory of Puritanism 
as the “Treatise on the Religious Affections” had made 
in its ethics. Until the revocation of the charter New Eng- 
land had been a holy commonwealth, governed by the 
saints; and the Half-Way Covenant, which allowed any 
member of the state to become connected with the church, 
Was a consequence of the union of the church and state. 
_ But now the state was no longer governed by saints; it was 
necessary either to repeal the Half-Way Covenant and 
separate church and state, or to abandon the old Puritan 
belief that religion was a communication of God to the indi- 
vidual soul which comparatively few people experienced. 
New England was drifting towards the latter alternative 
when Edwards led the way to the repeal of the Half-Way 
Covenant. By the triumph of his doctrine the true church 
became once more a minority in the devil’s world; and re- 
ligion was neither collective worship nor collective perform- 
ance of duty, but personal experience. 

But for Edwards in 1750 the most pressing problem 
was bread and butter. He had a family of ten, the youngest 
being a baby of two months old; his wife had recently had 
a severe attack of rheumatic fever ; his own health was very 
precarious; he owned land in Northampton, but could not 
realize on it for several years; the town refused him the 
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usual privilege of using the ministry lands; three of his 
daughters were about to be married; and a widowed sister 
with a family was in urgent need of help. Early in 1752 he 
was two thousand pounds in debt; his family had to spend 
their time in making lace and painting fans, for sale in 
Boston; and he had to write his notes on the backs of bills 
and the margins of newspapers. 

For more than a year he remained in Northampton. The 
score of householders who had supported him through thick 
and thin proposed in the spring of 1751 that a separate Ed- 
wardean church should be formed; they called a council to 
consider it. Edwards’s enemies were at once alert; they 
spread a rumor that the council was trying to reimpose 
Edwards on the Northampton church, and presented to the 
council a bitter personal attack on Edwards himself. Only 
the first four pages of this document have survived: the 
rest appears to have been destroyed by Joseph Hawley after 
his recantation. Edwards said it was “full of direct, bold 
slander,” and Hawley afterwards confessed that it ‘‘con- 
tained divers direct, grievous, and criminal charges,” and 
was “a scandalous, abusive, injurious libel.” A New Eng- 
land church which wanted to get rid of its minister often 
accused him of drunkenness and sexual misbehavior ; prob- 
ably, however, nobody dared to say such a thing about 
Edwards. There was also a pamphlet controversy about his 
dismissal; the five anti-Edwardean ministers informed the 
world that they had dismissed him for insisting that nobody 
might take the communion unless he first declared that he 
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had been sanctified and was going to heaven; this was to 
brand Edwards as a separatist; yet, as his friends proved 
in their reply, he had several times quite explicitly told that 
very council that he had never maintained anything of the 
kind. 

He was invited to Scotland; but though he was willing 
to accept the Presbyterian system, he would not risk a fresh 
beginning in a strange country among people who might 
dislike him; his Scotch admirers also sent him money. In 
the summer of 1751 he agreed to go to Stockbridge, as min- 
ister to a few English families and as missionary to the 
Indians. 

Stockbridge was forty miles west of Northampton, a 
frontier settlement in the woods between two ranges of the 
Berkshire Hills. The Reverend John Sergeant had preached 
to the Housatonnucks there from 1734 till his death in 
1749; he had been a tutor at Yale, and was therefore, it is 
to be supposed, a man of some intelligence, but after four- 
teen years of wrestling with the language of the Indians 
he was still unable to speak it, and had had little success 
in converting them. His difficulties had been increased by 
his interpreter, a woman who had been captured by the 
Indians in her childhood and brought up among them; 
she was a separatist, and would refuse to translate any 
parts of his sermons of which she disapproved. There 
was an Indian day-school in Stockbridge, kept by Deacon 
Woodbridge; and there was also a boarding school. The 
latter was maintained by a benevolent English clergyman 
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of the name of Hollis, who for some reason or other had 
become interested in the salvation of American savages; he 
sent across an annual donation for the school, and this 
donation had for twelve years been filling the pockets of 
Captain Kellogg; Captain Kellogg was a military man from 
Connecticut ; according to Edwards he was illiterate, lame, 
and over sixty years of age, but he had been cunning enough 
to capture Mr. Hollis’s bounty, and he clung to it with true 
New England tenacity. The Indian boys who came to his 
school were very rarely taught anything; they were not 
even clothed or disciplined; when he was at home he used 
them to work his farm; when he was away—and he had 
been away all through the French and Indian war, and for 
long periods afterwards—they ran wild. Stockbridge was 
three days’ journey from Boston, and Boston was two 
months’ voyage from London, so there was little danger 
that the benevolent Mr. Hollis would ever learn that his 
seminary of pious Indian boys, an oasis in a wilderness of 
savages, was all a dream. 

In 1751 the Indian tribes were showing a new willing- 
ness to learn English customs and religion; some of the 
Iroquois had moved to Stockbridge from the Mohawk Val- 
ley west of Albany. If the opportunity was used they would 
be bound forever to the British crown; but ill-treatment 
would throw them into the arms of the French. The British 
and colonial governments saw their chance, and promised 
subsidies, partly in direct payment to the Indians, partly for 
their education; at the same time two allied missionary 
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societies in London and Boston, and several generous indi- 
viduals, agreed to pay out large sums. The expenditure of 
almost all this money would be managed from Stockbridge. 

Edwards knew that his position would be no sinecure. 
The chief inhabitant of Stockbridge was Colonel Ephraim 
Williams, uncle of Israel, Elisha, and Solomon; that fact 
alone was enough to make him a bitter enemy; and he had 
in addition certain reasons of his own for finding Ed- 
wards’s proximity undesirable. He was engaged in amass- 
ing a fortune by defrauding the Indians and the Colonial 
government, partly by trading, partly by annexing land, 
and partly by having the management of government busi- 
ness; by this means he had succeeded in making himself 
very heartily hated by the Indians, the other white inhabi- 
tants, and, in particular, Deacon Woodbridge; but his 
family connections prevented him from being exposed, and 
he was now hoping that the subsidies paid to the Indian 
tribes would pass through his hands. The previous mis- 
sionary, John Sergeant, had been the husband of his 
daughter Abigail. 

Woodbridge saw in Edwards a valuable ally; but some 
of the other English people were less enthusiastic about the 
appointment, and, it must be confessed, not without reason. 
One of them exclaimed, ‘“How unsuitable a person is Mr. 
Edwards on almost every account for this business!” 
“Can’t the commissioners,” he said, “be led to think it of 
the last importance that a gentleman should be young in 
order to be soon expert in the language; should be of a 
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generous, catholic spirit, not only to recommend himself 
and mission to the prince and others abroad, but to do 
forty times as much good at home.” “Mr. Hopkins of 
Springfield is far from thinking his brother-in-law proper 
to come here. He freely told Mr. Woodbridge so. But he 
can get the Indians to say just what he bids them, and their 
humble petition with his earnest desire will be sufficient for 
the purpose.”’ 

Edwards, however, was supported by the commissioners 
of the Boston missionary society, who had absolute confi- 


dence in him. He also made himself acquainted with Gen- — 


eral Pepperell, now a baronet and resting on his Louisburg 
laurels at his estate in Maine; Edwards visited him there, 
and afterwards wrote a very long-winded and somewhat 
pompous letter of condolence to Lady Pepperell, who had 
recently lost her son. But what gave Edwards more confi- 
dence still was the admiration of Brigadier-General Joseph 
Dwight, a cousin of Joseph Hawley and a resident of 
Brookfield, who was interested in Indian affairs; Dwight 
had commanded the artillery at Louisburg, amid universal 
admiration, and was a very dignified and respected gentle- 
man; the eulogies of him which have survived into the 
twentieth century all agree that the most remarkable of 
his many remarkable virtues was his veracity; he was a 
justice of the county court and an earnest Puritan; and 
he declared that Mr. Edwards was the best minister in all 
New England. 

So Edwards brought his family to Stockbridge and built 
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himself a house. Warned by Sergeant’s experience, he 
made no attempt to learn the language of the Indians; but 
he preached simple sermons explaining the rudiments of 
Christianity, which the interpreter translated; and in the 
quiet of the beautiful little town he hoped to resume his 
studies and confute the liberals. ““My wife and children are 
well-pleased with our present situation,” he told his father 
in 1752; “they like the place much better than they ex- 
_ pected. Here, at present, we live in peace; which has of 
_ long time been an unusual thing with us. The Indians seem 
much pleased with my family, especially my wife.” The 
Indians had a regrettable tendency to get drunk, and none 
of them appear to have been converted by Edwards’s 
preachings; but they were more docile than the rough cam- 
paigners from Louisburg. 

He visited the schools and devised schemes for better 
education. The Indian boys, he discovered, were taught to 
read out of English book’, without being taught the Eng- 
lish language; “they merely learn to make such and such 
sounds, on the sight of such and such marks, but know 
not the meaning of the words, and so have neither profit 
nor pleasure in reading;” it was imperative that they learn 
the English language, especially as their own was “very 
unfit to express moral and divine things.” Whether this 
) remarkable method of educating them was used by Captain 

_ Kellogg or Deacon Woodbridge, or both, is not recorded. 

In a long epistle to Sir William Pepperell Edwards de- 

vised a syllabus for the Indian schools. A universal error, 
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in English as well as in Indian schools, was that children 
were made to learn without being made to understand; 
but if the child were taught to understand things as well — 
as words, his lesson would cease to be a dull wearisome 
task. They ought also to be taught to spell correctly, girls 
as well as boys: Edwards was always a fanatic about this; 
he told one of his sons that he hated bad spelling more than 
anything short of actual immorality. Another excellent — 
method of civilizing the Indians would be to teach them to — 
sing. At regular periods there should be public examina- 
tions, similar to college commencements, and prizes should 
be awarded. These excellent ideas are somewhat marred, — 
to the modern reader, by the predominantly Biblical char- 
acter of the instruction to be imparted; thus history, to 
Edwards, consisted mainly of the chronology of the Old 
Testament; while, by the “main things in Geography,” he 
meant such facts as the relative positions of Jerusalem, 
Babylon, and Padan Aram. 

By this time the Iroquois were growing disillusioned 
with the scholastic methods of Captain Kellogg. But after 
a conference at Albany, which Edwards attended, they 
consented to undergo instruction a while longer. The Bos- 
ton missionary society withdrew support from Captain — 
Kellogg, and appointed Gideon Hawley as his successor; 
and plans were made for a female boarding school also. Ed- 
wards insisted that competent trustees be appointed; and © 
who should be more suitable for such a position than 
Brigadier-General Dwight? Overjoyed by the nomination, 
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General Dwight settled in Stockbridge, in order that he 
might sit at the feet of his favorite minister. 

Edwards began work on his confutation of the liberals, 
and looked forward to years of peaceful study; but the ways 
of God were once more inscrutable. 

Elisha Williams was now in London: he had finished 
his political business; and, having had news from Con- 
necticut that his wife was dead, had married his English 
poetess. The English dissenters admired him tremendously ; 
they elected him to the governing board of the missionary 
society, and, on his nomination, they elected also his uncle, 
Ephraim Williams of Stockbridge; when the news came 
that a female boarding school was to be started, they ap- 
pointed as its mistress Ephraim’s daughter, Abigail Ser- 
_geant. Worse was to follow: General Dwight fell in love 
with Mrs. Sergeant, married her, and was converted by 
her father into a bitter enemy of Edwards. The new allies, 

Williams and Dwight, planned to get their hands on all 
the money which was flowing through Stockbridge from 
London and Boston and to expel any impartial observer, 
such as Edwards, who might expose their activities. The 
female school was theirs: Mrs. Dwight was its mistress, 
her husband was the trustee who examined her accounts, 
and her father and her cousin were on the governing board 
of commissioners. As for the male school, their plan was 
to oust Hawley and replace him by Dwight’s eldest son; 
meanwhile they came to terms with Captain Kellogg, who 
_ was still pocketing Mr. Hollis’s bounty, and planned that 
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he should do as much harm as possible to Hawley. Kellogg 
refused at first to surrender his pupils; he then started a 
rival school, and tried to attract the Indians by offering 
them free clothing. Later on Hawley’s school was mysteri- 
ously burnt down. 

The Indians, however, knew Captain Kellogg, and they 
knew Ephraim Williams; they threatened to go away if 
Hawley were dismissed. Soon afterwards another of the 
Williams faction visited Hawley’s school, and struck the son 
of a chief on the head with a cane, out of sheer brutality; 
the Mohawks decided to leave at once, but the offender gave 
them money to induce them to stay. When Dwight learned 
what had happened, he was furious; but he laid all the 
blame on Hawley; he at once marched down to the school, 
and cursed him in front of his pupils for three hours. 

Obviously the position was absurd: the interests of 
Great Britain and the plans of the missionary societies 
were being betrayed by a small family clique. All the other 
authorities were hundreds of miles away, and Edwards 
was the only man on the spot who was capable of checking 
it. Without attributing to him any unforgiving spirit, one 
can at least suppose that he was not the less ready to take 
up the cudgels because it was the same family clique that 
had recently ejected him from Northampton. 

In a series of letters to officials in Boston Edwards set 
forth, with his usual cogency, his view of the situation. 
Dwight, he said, “has plainly discovered many designs, 
tending to bring more money into his own pocket;” he — 
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and his son were to receive Mr. Hollis’s annual gift for the 
male boarding school; he was to supply the boarding schools 
- out of his own shop, and send in his bills to the British 
| government; the British subsidy to the Iroquois was to be 
_ managed from Stockbridge instead of from New York; 
_ his wife was to have charge of the female boarding school; 
four of their children were to have a free education in 
the boarding school; another member of the family was 
to be employed as usher; his personal servants were to be 
_ paid out of missionary funds; the boarding school was to 
be placed on his wife’s land, which he was then to sell to 
_ the government at an exorbitant rate; and, with all these 
advantages, he would be able to monopolize the trade with 
the Indians. Dwight being the only active trustee, and the 
Williams family being so strongly represented among the 
commissioners, there would be no possibility of preventing 
fraud; and the schools would be managed precisely as the 
family chose. The Mohawks would all go away, unless they 
were induced to remain by bribes from the government. 
When Dwight and the Williams clique discovered what 
Edwards was doing, they were furious, and planned at 
once to have him dismissed. Dwight rode down to Boston, 
and explained to all his influential friends that their new 
“missionary was a stiffnecked bigot who would drive all 
the Indians away; but Edwards had private warnings of 
what was happening, and wrote in his own defense; the 
Boston missionary society stood by him. 
Meanwhile Elisha Williams had disappeared. He had 
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set sail from England in the fall of 1751; his ship was 
blown hundreds of miles out of her course, found herself 
among the West Indian islands, and narrowly escaped 
shipwreck on a reef near Antigua. Elisha and his bride 
were compelled to winter there; they came hurrying back 
to Connecticut in the spring. He was informed by his rela- — 
tives that Edwards was giving trouble again; he was ob- | 
jecting, apparently out of sheer personal animosity against _ 
anybody connected with the Williams family, to the ap- 
pointment of Abigail as schoolmistress; yet, than the wife © 
of a former missionary, who could be more suitable ? Elisha, 
it is probable, did not know quite so much about his rela- _ 
tives as Edwards did. He rode over to Stockbridge, and, 
as a commissioner of the London society, claimed full power 
to ask questions and settle disputes: he added that he would _ 
be sorry if he had to give the London society bad reports 
of their new missionary. Edwards would not meet him, 
except by the medium of pen and paper; he refused to 
acknowledge that Elisha had any power, acting singly, to — 
interfere, and demanded a committee of inquiry. 

The next move by the Williams family showed that — 
they were desperate. Edwards had the support of the other 
white inhabitants of Stockbridge, who would be ready, if 
necessary, to bear witness in his favor. So old Ephraim ~ 
Williams planned to oust them: he got up very early one — 
morning, before sunrise, and hurried all round the town 
calling the inhabitants out of their beds and offering to _ 
buy their farms; he offered high prices and cash down, and 
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insisted that bargains should be closed and papers signed 
immediately. One farmer did actually sell his land; but 
before Williams had finished, Stockbridge realized what 
_ was afoot; and the scheme was baffled. ‘“Then,” adds Ed- 
wards, “his friends, and he himself, too, were glad to lay 
this conduct to distraction.” 

| In the autumn there was a grand attempt by all the 
-Williamses to have Edwards ejected. Dwight enlisted in 
the party his old commander, Sir William Pepperell, who 
_had not, apparently, been impressed by Edwards’s letter 
of condolence and his scheme for teaching the Indian chil- 
dren the relative positions of Jerusalem, Babylon and 
_Padan Aram; and in his report to the General Court, as 
trustee of the Indian schools, Dwight complained that Ed- 
wards was a most incompetent missionary, who was too 
old to learn the Indian language. Edwards, however, was 
able to quote, with damning effect, from the letters written 
by Dwight in the days when he thought him the best min- 
ister in New England; and the Boston Missionary Society 
continued to have every confidence in him. The Williams 
party was completely defeated; Edwards’s expulsion from 
Northampton was avenged, and the interests of the British 
crown and of the Protestant religion were safeguarded. It 
was just in time, for most of the Mohawks had already 
left Stockbridge, and the remainder were preparing to 
follow them; but they were persuaded to return the fol- 
lowing spring, and give the boarding school one more trial. 
A year later Mr. Hollis made Edwards the trustee of his 
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annual donation to the boarding school; his ardor for the 


salvation of the savages was still unquenched, in spite of 
his discovery that he had been pouring money for twenty 
years into the pockets of an illiterate Connecticut military 
man. 


The confidence which everybody had in Edwards’s in- — 


tegrity was certainly remarkable. How it looked to the 
enemy can be gauged from a letter written later in the 


year by an adherent of the Williams party: “Mr. Edwards ~ 


and his abetters,”’ he said, “by these deep-concerted 


schemes, have induced Mr. Hollis to submit himself with — 
his whole charity and yearly donations into the hands of © 


Mr. Edwards, to be disposed of entirely agreeable to the 
judgment and humor of his own mind.” 


The “distracted” Ephraim retired to Deerfield and died — 
soon after; his wealth went eventually, through his son, — 
to the founding of Williams College. Next year Elisha 
developed a tumor on his chin, neglected it, and followed 
his uncle into the next world. Captain Kellogg retired to 
Connecticut. General Dwight lived in Stockbridge for a © 


few years longer, still dignified, respected, and applauded 


for his ‘veracity ;” but, finding the proximity of Edwards © 


finally unbearable, he retired to Great Barrington; in the 
year 1761 one finds him buying, for Joseph Hawley of 


Northampton, a Bible, the works of the celebrated theo- — 
logian Flavel, and six copies of “Divine Breathings.” His — 
wife, the former Abigail Sergeant, outlived him into an 
old age even more dignified and respected; as “Madam — 
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Dwight,” she seemed to the young people of the free and 
independent state of Massachusetts like a relic from a 
hardier and more virtuous era. 

Edwards was left victorious on the field, and for a 
_ brief period he had rest. But the trials of controversy were 
soon followed by those of foreign war. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR 


HE last and sternest conflict for North America was : 
beginning. The French were pressing southward © 
from Canada into the valley of the Ohio, winning over the © 


Indians and hoping to confine the English to the east of — 


the mountains. In 1754 a young Virginian named Wash- © 
ington began the war with a skirmish at Great Meadows. — 
The Indians took the warpath again, and farmers along © 


the frontiers of New England could no longer gather their © 


harvests in safety. The Iroquois, who had been the allies — 
of Great Britain for a century, threatened to go over to — 
the French unless the war was prosecuted vigorously; and, ; 
in Edwards’s opinion, their example would be followed by i 


that of all the Indians in North America, including his : 


own parishioners at Stockbridge. 


His position was terribly exposed; it was only too easy — 
for raiders to come down the valley and put an end to the ~ 
mission and all its inhabitants; Pittsfield a few miles farther — 
north had been abandoned. ‘What will become of us, in — 
the struggles that are coming on, God only knows,” he | 


told one of his Scottish correspondents. The English be- 
haved towards the Indians with their usual stupidity. Two i 
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men stole a horse and were pursued by an Indian; they 
shot him and then beat him to death: the Malone ar- 
rested them and sent them to Berane to be tried; one 
was given a mild sentence for manslaughter, and the other 
completely acquitted. Soon afterwards, while most of Stock- 
bridge was listening to Edwards at meeting, somebody 
passed the Chamberlain homestead on the hill; he saw an 
‘Indian dragging something along the aro and, sup- 
posing that one of the Stockbridge Indians was thieving, 
he went nearer; the Indian turned out to be a stranger, 
_and the something a baby; the Indian promptly tomahawked 
the baby and fled; inside the house was another Indian 
with another baby, and on the ground the hired servant, 
‘mortally wounded in an effort to defend Mrs. Chamber- 
lain; the second baby had his brains dashed out against the 
mantelpiece, and the second Indian fled; Mr. Chamber- 
Jain was skulking in an inner room with two more children, 
and jumped out of the window in terror as soon as the 
‘door opened. The flying Indians killed their fourth vic- 
tim on their way home. The alarm was given at once. Many 
of the white inhabitants fled to Great Barrington, includ- 
ing most of the Dwight-Sergeant family, one of whom 
actually went barefoot. Soldiers flocked into Stockbridge 
from all sides; the town was prepared for defense, and a 
fort was built round Edwards’s house. The raid, however, 
‘was not repeated, and the soldiers proved more embarrass- 
ing than useful; they were billeted upon the inhabitants; 
‘they accused Edwards’s parishioners of the crime, and 
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wished to anticipate events by treating them as enemies; 
and, to earn the reward for Indian scalps, two of them 
dug up and scalped a buried Stockbridge Indian. 
Edwards refused to leave his people, although to the 
anxieties of war were added those of sickness and poverty. 
During the last six months of 1754 he had a series of fits 
of the ague, which reduced him to a skeleton and made 
him unable to hold a pen; and when the fits finally left — 
him, he was so weak that he was afraid of the dropsy. His 
own illness, an illness which had nearly killed his wife a 
year or two before, and the expenses of sending his son — 
Timothy to Princeton seriously taxed his slender resources; 
and he was compelled to plead with the commanding officer — 
that no more soldiers might be billeted upon him, and to © 
send petitions to the General Court of Massachusetts for 
financial assistance. ; 
The next year was considered critical, and four sepa- 
rate expeditions were planned by the British government. — 
Winslow raided Nova Scotia and brought back to New — 
England the ill-fated Acadians, commemorated in “Evange- — 
line.’ Governor Shirley set out to take Niagara, but got — 
no farther than the British fort at Oswego; his raid fizzled - 
out into nothing, and with it Shirley’s military reputation. 
Braddock landed in Virginia, and marched by slow stages 
against the French fort on the site of Pittsburg; he was — 
ambushed at the ford of the Monongahela, and he and 
his redcoats were shot down by columns. The last of | 
the four expeditions was the least unsuccessful. Three or 
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four thousand men were recruited in New England and 
sent up from Albany against Crown Point under the com- 
-mand of William Johnson, a young Irishman who lived up 
the Mohawk Valley, kept a number of Mohawk mistresses, 
and had more influence over the Indians than anybody else 
in America. 

Israel Williams stayed at Hatfield to superintend the 
defense of the frontiers, and by his arrogance and nepotism 
he bitterly offended Joseph Hawley. But Seth Pomeroy 
-and Elisha Hawley commanded companies in the Crown 
Point expedition, and the colonel of their regiment was 
Ephraim Williams, son of Edwards’s enemy at Stockbridge. 
Ephraim junior was a close ally of Israel, who had employed 
him as his agent with the Governor and the General Court 
-in Boston; legend declares that he proposed to, and was 
rejected by, Israel’s daughter; family influence had won 
him promotion more quickly than his talents deserved, and 
he repaid the debt by giving positions in his regiment to 
six near relations ; nevertheless, in retrospect, he is the most 
attractive of his family; before he left Albany he asked 
Israel to compensate the Stockbridge Indians for the 
wrongs his father had done them, and he made a will leav- 
ing the bulk of his fortune for the founding of a school 
in Williamstown. 

The expedition proceeded up the Hudson Valley, and 
with it went three hundred of the Mohawks to whom Ed- 
_ wards had preached at Stockbridge. The New Englanders 
attended prayers morning and evening, and heard sermons 
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every Sabbath. A soldier convicted of cursing, swearing, 
and attempted sodomy was given one hundred stripes and 


drummed out of the army with a rope round his neck; on | 


the other hand when fifty men deserted because their rum 
ration was insufficient they were merely asked to return. 
Johnson’s sexual morals were no bar to popularity; his 
officers observed with delight that he neither cursed nor 
swore, and one of them wrote home that he was a second 


Marlborough. In September they reached Lake George; — 
here they clashed with the French. A scouting party led 


by Ephraim Williams fell into an ambush; the rearguard 
fled in terror, and the front ranks were annihilated, 
Ephraim Williams and Elisha Hawley being among the 
killed; but the main body retreated in good order, pausing 
now and then to pour a volley into the advancing French, 


who dropped like pigeons. The main British army lay be- | 
hind a rude entrenchment of logs and wagons; the French — 


approached through the woods, and soon their bayonets 


could be seen glittering among the leaves like a row of — 
icicles on a January morning. For four hours, from noon — 
to late afternoon, the New Englanders repulsed wave after | 


wave of French attacks; then the enemy wavered, and with 


a shout they leapt over their entrenchments and fell upon 


them with the butt-ends of their muskets. The French gen-— 
eral was captured, and his men driven back to Crown Point. 
Seth Pomeroy considered it the greatest battle that had 


ever been fought on American soil. However, there could 


be no farther advance that year, and Crown Point was still _ 
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a French stronghold; the New Englanders settled down 
into winter quarters at Fort William Henry, on the shore 
of Lake George. 

Edwards, from his home on the frontier, watched these 
events with the most careful attention; not because, if the 
British were defeated, he and his family might be scalped 
—he was supremely indifferent to his personal safety— 
but in order to discern the purposes of God’s Providence. 
From the beginning he was pessimistic: he considered it 
“the most critical season, with the British dominions in 
America, that ever was seen, since the first settlement of 


_ the colonies;” and in April, three months before Brad- 


dock’s defeat, he was prophesying disaster. At the end of 
the year he wrote that “our cause is no better, but far 
worse, than it was in the beginning of the year;’’ the vic- 
tory on Lake George did not console him; the English ought 
to have taken Crown Point, and would have done so if the 
captured French general had not been so wicked as to tell 


_ them a lie (Edwards was sometimes astonishingly naive). 


Great Britain, in his opinion, should send out arms, money, 
and shipping, but no troops or officers; “all the Provinces 


_1n America seem to be fully sensible,” he said, “that New 
_ England men are the only men to be employed against 


Canada.” “However,” he added piously, and with a rever- 


sion, very unusual in him, to the ideas of his ancestors, 
“we ought to remember that neither New England men, 


nor any other, are any thing, unless God be with us; and 
when we have done all, at finding fault with men and in- 
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struments employed, we cannot expect prosperity, unless the © 


accursed thing be removed from our camp.” 
These frowns of the Almighty were very perplexing. 
His own troubles did not disturb him; his hired man died, 


and his daughter fell seriously ill; but God had His own — 


reasons for chastening even the most faithful of His ser- 
vants. The defeats of the Protestant cause were harder to 
explain. There were worldly reasons for them in plenty; 
when his Scotch friends pointed out that there were many 


more Englishmen in America than there were Frenchmen, ~ 


Edwards was able to explain the defeats of his country- 
men as lucidly and convincingly as an ex postfacto his- 
torian. But God’s ways were very mysterious; he could 


no longer believe that the Millennium was close at hand, — 
and that God’s favoring the English, in spite of their mani- — 
fest wickedness, proved that He had many of His elect 


among them, who would be converted shortly. Many 
divines, he said, “have been over forward to fix the times 
and seasons, which the Father hath put in His own power.” 
He was inclined now to prophesy Christ’s second coming 
for 1867 or even for the twentieth century. 

Meanwhile he was in imminent personal danger. In Sep- 


tember there were threats of an Indian raid, and, at the © 
request of his parishioners, Edwards had to swallow his _ 
pride and write to Israel Williams to ask for protection. — 


Most of the white inhabitants departed; and Bellamy urged — 
the Edwardses to take refuge with him at Bethlem and — 


treat his house as their home; but Edwards clung to Stock- 
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bridge and was perhaps grateful to Providence for increas- 
ing his leisure and thereby enabling him to confute the 
liberals. In 1756 his daughter Esther visited him with her 
little son and daughter. She had married President Burr 
of Princeton, where her life was one endless round of doc- 
toring her husband, mothering his students, and giving tea- 
parties to ministers, five and ten at a time. But if she hoped 
for a holiday at Stockbridge she was sadly mistaken. All 
that summer there were repeated alarms, and all the Indians 
would run for shelter to the fort round Edwards’s house; 
there was not a soldier in the place. “Ten Indians,” she 
told her friend Miss Sally Prince of Boston, “might with 
all ease distroy us intirely,’ and she was so terrified that 
night after night she could not get a wink of sleep. “I 
want to be made willing to die in any way God pleases,”’ she 
said, “but I am not willing to be Buchered by a barbarous 
enemy.” She decided to go home sooner than she had in- 
tended, but Edwards refused to be more anxious about his 
daughter’s safety than about his own; he was “not willing 
to hear one word about it,”’ she complained; “if the Indians 
get me,” she concluded, “they get me, that is all I can say, 
but ’tis my duty to make myself as easy as I can.” 

The year 1756 was a bad one for the British arms. 
London sent out three new commanders-in-chief in succes- 
sion, and the last did not arrive until the campaigning sea- 
son was almost over. The French captured Oswego and 
hoped to win over all the Indians. The New Englanders on 
Lake George almost mutinied when an order arrived that 
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no colonial officers should rank above captains of the regu- 
lar army. In Fort William Henry outhouses, kitchens, 
graves, and abattoirs were all jumbled together ; according 
to a British officer the men were indolent and dirty, and 
there were no pickets or scouts; nearly the whole army 
was sick. That year they made no attempt to take Crown 
Point; and in the winter they were attacked by small- 
pox. 

The year 1757 was even worse. The Marquis of Mont- 
calm came down from Canada with six thousand French- 
men and a motley array of Indians from a dozen different 
tribes, some of them from beyond the Mississippi and 
speaking unintelligible dialects. In August Fort William. 
Henry surrendered, and the Indians massacred all the sick. 
New England was in grave danger; all the troops in west- 
ern Massachusetts hurried to Albany to check Montcalm 
as he descended the valley, and the frontiers were left open 
to Indian raids. Sir William Pepperell came to Springfield 
to improvise a defense; and he gave orders that if the enemy 
advanced, every wagon west of the Connecticut River must 
be destroyed, and all horses and food removed to the east 
bank. Fortunately Montcalm advanced no farther; a fort- 
night later the militia came back from Albany; the call had 
been too urgent for them to make adequate preparations, 
and their route homewards was strewn with graves and 
hospitals. 

Next year the tide was turned by Pitt’s accession to 
power ; but Edwards did not live to see it. All through these 
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alarums and excursions he stayed in Stockbridge; and 
when he was given an opportunity for a permanent move 
he was most unwilling to take it. Events afterwards showed 
that in his unwillingness he was strangely prescient. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
THE BATTLE WITH LIBERALISM 


ONTROVERSY, sickness, poverty, and war might 

well have kept Edwards at Stockbridge fully occupied. 

As a matter of fact it was the most fruitful period of 
his life. 

He had been planning for many years to confute the 
liberals. They had greatly increased since the awakening, 
and occupied some of the most influential pulpits in Bos- 
ton and eastern Massachusetts. The young men were all 
opposed to the old Calvinism; they took the greatest delight 
in scoffing at the beliefs of their forefathers, and could 
scarcely begin a sermon without a few preliminary gibes 
about bigotry and superstition. Charles Chauncy, for- 
merly the chief enemy of the Great Awakening, was al- 
ready forming the opinion that hellfire was not eternal, 
and all humanity would ultimately be saved; he did not, 
however, have the courage to publish his ideas until after 
the Revolution, and then only in England and not under 
his own name. Jonathan Mayhew, a very aggressive and 
impudent young man, was pastor of the West Church; he 
was almost a Unitarian; he declared that religion was 


merely the science of good living; and he gloried in the — 
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horror and enmity of his older colleagues. In prosperous 
and well-fed Boston rationalism was an inevitable growth; 
only fishermen and farmers, dependent on the elements, are 
naturally superstitious; and to Brahmin merchants and 
lawyers the ecstasies of mysticism were only a form of 
lunacy. 

Edwards observed, with much truth, that “these mod- 
ern fashionable opinions, however called noble and liberal, 
are commonly attended, not only with a haughty contempt, 
but an inward malignant bitterness of heart, towards all 
the zealous professors of the contrary spiritual principles.” 
“T have known many gentlemen (especially in the minis- 
try),” he continued, “tainted with these liberal principles; 
who, though none seem to be such warm advocates as they, 
for liberty and freedom of thought, . . . yet, in the course 
of things, have made it manifest, that they themselves had 
no small share of a persecuting spirit.” 

The liberals attacked the old Calvinism in two direc- 
tions: they declared that the human will was free, and that 
God was benevolent. 

In maintaining free will, they did not merely reject the ! 
determinism of Calvin, they also threatened the whole 
structure of traditional Christianity; for they said that 
to be religious meant to live a sober respectable life, such 
as was in the power of every human being; justification 
by faith, conversion, supernatural grace, and the beatific 
vision were mere relics of Gothic barbarism. Obviously, 
ministers who said that the pathway to prosperity in this 
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world was also the pathway to heaven in the next would 
be much liked by Boston merchants. 

God’s benevolence was even more often open to criti- 
cism. To a Bostonian, born to a prosperous life in a count- 
ing house, supervising the transportation of slaves to 
Jamaica and rum to the Guinea Coast, the notion was 
plausible enough. But to anybody in closer contact with 
danger it was obvious that, whatever else God might be, 
He was certainly not benevolent; Chauncy and Mayhew 
were attributing to the Deity qualities which they thought 
He ought to have, instead of those which He actually did 
have. And this false view of the universe, which was com- 
mon at that period in London and Paris as well as in Bos- 
ton, produced a sentimental outlook, blinded people’s eyes 
to reality, and is perhaps the chief ingredient in the phe- 
nomenon which is called ‘‘Victorianism.”’ 

The absurdity of this doctrine is very adequately dem- 
onstrated in Chauncy’s essay on “The Benevolence of the 
Deity.” God’s predominant motive, said Chauncy, was a 
desire to make His creatures happy. But obviously large 
numbers of His creatures were not happy: instead, how- 
ever, of blaming God for His failure, we ought to assume 
that He had done the best He could; He had chosen, 
rightly or wrongly—and since He knew more about it than 
we did, we must assume that He had chosen rightly—to 
work by general laws, which naturally caused hardship in 
particular cases; and this, of course, God could not pre- 
vent. Most of the pains man suffered were warnings to 
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keep him good. It was true that some men would go to 
hell, and could hardly be said to derive benefit from it, 
since they were to remain there eternally (Chauncy was 
not yet a Universalist) ; but this was one of those occasions 
where general laws caused hardships to particular indi- 
viduals; sufferers in hell must take comfort from the fact 
that they were suffering in order that God might be benevo- 
lent by general laws to their fellow creatures. 

Captious critics might be unable to see the workings of 
benevolence in nature. Some parts of the world, for ex- 
ample, had too much sunshine, and others too little; but 
here again we must assume that God had done the best He 
could; and certainly “the kindness of the Deity has ad- 
justed this inconvenience, as well as the nature of things 
would permit;” for he had provided fur for animals, and 
firewood for man; while in the tropical regions he had ar- 
ranged that sea breezes should blow. Another possible criti- 
cism of the world which God had provided for us was that 
there was too much water in it; but “had the surface of 
this globe been all dry land, none of those animated kinds, 
in their numberless individuals, could have had existence, 
whose proper element is water ;’’ God would then have had 
no amphibians, fishes or crustaceans to whom He could 
show benevolence. 

Another objection sometimes made against God’s plan 
was that animals lived by eating each other. Probably, 
however, but for this expedient, God would not have been 
able to make nearly as many of them to enjoy His benevo- 
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lence; as it was, He had wisely arranged for them to be 
“useful to one another; and “several of the lower kinds 
are serviceable to the superior.”’ After all, this was prob- 
ably the best world possible under the circumstances, or at 
least we should give God the benefit of the doubt; and if 
the sufferings of animals were a serious difficulty, we could 
probably suppose that they would have a future life, to 
atone for their misery in this one. God was benevolent to 
animals as well as to men; in fact His “‘preserving provi- 
dence . . . extends even to vegetables.” 

This treatise, unfortunately, though written in the 
fifties, was not published until long after Edwards’s death. 
His comments on God’s benevolence in sending men to hell 
and in making the animals and the vegetables “useful to 
one another” would have been entertaining. But he had 
already met similar ideas in the writings of English liberal 
theologians. He proceeded to demolish them in an essay on 
“Original Sin: man, he maintained, was wicked, and his 


sufferings could only be explained by the supposition that — 


God was angry with him. To anyone who had seen infant- 
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children die in the agonies of throat distemper, and who ~ 


was himself in real danger of either perishing of starva- 
tion or being scalped by Indians, it was lunacy to describe 


God as benevolent. Moreover, the whole structure of Chris- 


tianity would be overthrown by such a doctrine: if God’s 
predominant trait was benevolence, then He was not angry 


with man, man was not a sinner, the atonement was un- © 


necessary, and Jesus Christ was not the Son of God who 
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died for the sins of humanity but a mere teacher of moral 
virtue. 

Edwards was therefore defending Christianity rather 
than Calvinism. The inferiorities of Calvinism to other 
kinds of Christianity—the refusal to distinguish between 
the will and the lower emotions, the terrible narrowness 
of its moral ideal, the doctrine that every act, word or 
thought of a godless man was sinful—had not been ex- 
posed; Edwards accepted them without question. 

His other controversial work was “The Freedom of 
the Will,” written in four and a half months in the spring 
of 1753. This is a masterpiece of subtle argument, written 
in a serene self-confident style which makes liberalism ap- 
pear ridiculous as well as illogical. Everything, says Ed- 
wards, must have a cause, acts of the will included; to say 
that man has free will is to say that he is free to choose what 
) he chooses, which is absurd. The argument is irrefutable; 

but as Edwards expressly identifies the will with the emo- 

) tions, it remains rather a tour de force. 
He then answered the theological objections to deter- 
- minism; and set out to prove it not unjust (in his own 
words) that a man “should be made to fry in hell to all 
eternity for those things which he had no power to avoid, 
and was under a fatal, unfrustable, invincible necessity of 
_ doing.” Badness, he argued, consisted in being bad; and 
- moral necessity was no excuse for it; if a man’s heart was 
wicked, then he deserved punishment. Once this was ad- 
mitted, then determinism became an invigorating creed; it 
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was liberalism which sapped moral effort, because it en- 
couraged men to excuse themselves for sinning, on the 
ground that they could not help it. 

Certainly Calvinism has always produced energetic 
characters; it is only the misunderstanding of its enemies 
that makes it seem to undermine human endeavor. For 
man’s endeavors were themselves part of the chain of de- 
terminism; what Calvinism asserted was that those en- 


deavors had causes beyond the individual who made them, @ 


not that endeavors could not alter the sequence of events. 
The other objection to determinism was that it made 
God the author of sin; if everything had a cause, and the 


first cause was God, then where did sin come from? Ed-. | 


wards answered that sin was negative; it was the absence 
of God which caused sin, in the same way as the sun caused 


darkness—by withdrawing itself. Thus his own medita- — 


tions, wholly without external prompting, had brought him 
back to the old doctrine of St. Augustine and St. Thomas 
and the Mediaeval Church. Toa scholar and a mystic it was 
easy to believe that sin was negative; sin consisted in those 


carnal temptations and that physical weakness which pre- — 
vented him from realizing his moral ideal; it did not occur — 


to him that other people might want to live a life as pas- 
sionately devoted to worldly ambition or the cultivation of 
the senses as his own was passionately spiritual. 


Edwards also wrote, while he was at Stockbridge, essays - 
on “The Nature of True Virtue” and on “The End for 


which God created the World.” To be truly virtuous, he 
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said, was to love being and desire its happiness; the more 
of being anything had, the more worthy it was of love. 
Hence God, who was infinite being, was infinitely more 
worthy of love than any of His creatures; God therefore 
loved Himself, and had made the world to express His own 
glory. These ideas can be found in embryo in the Notes on 
the Mind which Edwards wrote as an undergraduate, and 
in the justification of hellfire which he preached at North- 
ampton.. 

The principle that virtue meant benevolence to being 
became, historically, very important: Edwards’s disciples 
emphasized the fact that men had being as well as God, 
and made this doctrine a basis for missionary and humani- 
tarian enterprises; in the outcome they tended to forget 
about God altogether, or to accept Chauncy’s theory that 
God’s chief trait was not love to Himself but benevolence 
to mankind. Seventy years later a prominent supporter of 
General Jackson even declared that Edwards’s philosophy 
was the foundation of the Democratic party. 

No man, however, should be judged by his disciples. 
Edwards himself presents a different and more fascinating 
problem. His theology was as plausible, consistent, and logi- 
cal as an attempt to explain the universe could be; but if 
it satisfies the intellect it disgusts the reason. A large major- 
ity of God’s creatures were to spend eternity in hell. God 
was at once everywhere and in some places only; He was 
the one all-pervading substance expressing Himself through 
history, and He was the Jehovah who judged the wicked ; 
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He was the whole universe, and He was a part of it which ~ 
condemned the other part; He was “where every devil is, 
and where every damned soul is,” for ““He upholds them in 
being,” yet He was the sun who, by withdrawing His light 
from human hearts, made men worthy of damnation. Ed- 
wards does not betray the slightest sign of being bewildered 
by this mystery. To the observer he seems utterly lost on 
these snowy peaks; but he presses forward in perfect confi- 
dence that he knows his way. 

He was planning now to write his magnum opus, a 
“History of the Work of Redemption;” this was to be a 
complete history of the universe, from the creation to the 
last judgment. The conception was sublime: it was to show 
how the universe began with God and would end with God; 
time was a stream, and as it began in God, so God was the 
infinite ocean into which it would empty itself; history was 
a mighty wheel, and when it had revolved through time, 
it would return to the God from whom it started. Unfortu- 
nately, the fragments actually written are exceedingly 
tedious; they are divided into three parts, the first a para- — 
phrase of Old Testament history, the second a paraphrase 
of the Gospels, and the third a history of the world since — 
the crucifixion; the history of the world since the cruci- 
fixion is based mostly on the Book of Revelation. 

In September, 1757, Edwards’s son-in-law, President 
Burr of Princeton, died of a fever: his health had been 
destroyed by nine years of preaching, lecturing, arguing 
with the state legislature, ingratiating himself with the 
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state governor, entertaining ministers at tea-parties, lead- 
ing revivals among the students, and persuading rich men 
that Princeton needed money. Two days later Edwards was 
elected to succeed him. 

The news was as unpleasant as it was surprising. Ed- 
wards enjoyed his life at Stockbridge; the Indians were 
docile parishioners; the woods and lakes of the Housaton- 
nuck Valley were quiet and beautiful; he was planning 
more confutations of liberalism; he wished to finish his 
“Work of Redemption ;” he thought that he was not suff- 
ciently learned in mathematics and in Greek; he felt him- 
self wholly unsuited to govern a college; and he shrank 
from the labor and expense of removing to New Jersey. 
“T think I can write better than I can speak,” he told the 
governors of the college in a letter explaining all his mis- 
givings. 

Bellamy and Hopkins, however, urged him to accept; 
and a council of ministers met at Stockbridge and informed 
him that it was his duty to do so. Edwards burst into tears 

in the presence of the council and his own parishioners; 
~ and said afterwards that he could not understand how they 
had so easily surmounted his arguments against acceptance. 
However, he decided that he must obey a council; so in 
January he moved to Princeton, leaving his family behind 
him. : 

He was formally placed in the president’s chair, began 
to preach every Sabbath in the college hall, and gave out 


questions in divinity, to be answered by the senior class at 
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their leisure. These were the only duties which he per- 
formed. He told his daughters that he had been very much 
concerned and afraid about undertaking the presidency, 
but that since it appeared, as far as he could see, to be the 
will of God, he would cheerfully devote himself to it. 

The smallpox was then raging in Princeton; on Febru- 
ary 23rd Edwards was inoculated; his throat swelled up, 
so that he could not swallow; he developed a secondary 
fever; and on March 22nd, after sending his kindest love 
to his wife, and telling her that their union was, he trusted, 
spiritual, and would therefore continue forever, he died. 

Mrs. Burr died, also of smallpox, a fortnight later ; and 
the following September Mrs. Edwards was carried off by 
dysentery. Mrs. Burr left an infant son two years old; 
when his parents and grandparents had all been swept away 
in less than a year, there were many prayers for his wel- 
fare; as the son and grandson of college presidents and the 
descendant of many ministers, he was expected to do great 
things for God’s church; and Bellamy planned to train him 
as a minister. The boy had been christened Aaron, after his 
father. 
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DWARDS died apparently a failure. Nobody except 

Hawley wished him back in Northampton, the Stock- 

bridge Indians were unconverted, Princeton was scarcely 
touched. 

The advance of science continued. In 1752 Franklin dis- 
covered the true nature of lightning ; and, in spite of clergy- 
men who thought it blasphemous to control the instrument 
of God’s wrath, lightning-rods were placed on the towers 
of meeting houses. One quiet moonlit night in 1755 there 
was another earthquake, the same earthquake which de- 
stroyed the city of Lisbon and inspired Voltaire to write 
“Candide.” But the terror of 1728 was not repeated; no 
frantic mobs rushed into the meeting houses, no startled 
Bostonians thought that God was giving them special 
warning of the imminence of Judgment Day. Ministers the 
‘next Sabbath repeated the well-worn phrases; God was 
angry with New England and would destroy it; the Rev- 
erend Thomas Prince pointed out that no Protestant meet- 
ing house had been damaged in Lisbon, and drew the 
obvious moral. But the educated classes had learned much 
since 1728; Professor Winthrop of Harvard delivered and 
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published two lectures explaining the true causes of earth- 
quakes; Dr. Prince’s conclusion, he said, showed “a nar- 
row spirit of party’—a comment which marks an epoch 
in the progress of culture in New England. 

Meanwhile wickedness increased. Separatism had made 
religion ridiculous; and the years from 1750 to the close 
of the War of Independence were beyond all compar- 
ison the most licentious that New England had ever 
known. 

But when a man combines an absolute faith, a keen 
intellect, and a talent for making disciples, there follows, 
almost inevitably, a twist in the stream of history. Edwards 
left behind him, in Bellamy and Hopkins, two enthusiastic 
followers; and his writings, published and unpublished, 
were so much unexploded dynamite. 

Bellamy and Hopkins devoted their lives to preaching 
and developing their master’s doctrines. Like him they de- 


clared that man must be good because goodness was lovely, 


that goodness meant disinterested devotion to God, that 
the sin and misery in the world increased the virtue and 
happiness, that man must be converted if he was to escape 
hellfire, that conversions might be sudden and spasmodic 
as well as gradual, that a true Christianity showed itself 
in a strict morality, that the Half-Way Covenant was un- 
christian. With these doctrines they won over the young 
men; there were bitter controversies, with the conserva- 
tives as well as with the Unitarians; but by the end of the 
century the bulk of the Congregational clergy were with 
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them, and the presidents of most of the theological schools 
were their disciples. 

After the clergy the laity. The years from 1780 to 
1850 were the great period of revivalism, when New Eng- 
land was for the first time Puritanized. Decade after 
decade, in rhythmic spasms, the Spirit of God breathed 
upon men’s hearts, and those who apostatized after one 
_ revival were recaptured by the next; thanks to the “Treatise 
on the Religious Affections,” the follies of separatism were 
not repeated. The extent of these movements was amazing; 
in one year alone, 1798, according to a Connecticut clergy- 
man, one hundred and fifty parishes were swept by re- 
ligion; seventy of them lay adjacent to each other and could 
all be seen from the top of a single hill. In the early years 
of the nineteenth century bundling died out, smoking be- 
came disgraceful in a woman and doubtful in a man, and 
the followers of Edwards launched the first crusade against 
strong drink. 

Much of his posthumous influence Edwards could only 

have applauded. But from the beginning there was de- 
generacy. Edwards, after all, was a great man, and his 
moral code suited him perfectly; but in his followers it 
lacked the same justifications; immediately there was a 
hardening, a loss of poetry, an increase of formalism. Bel- 
-lamy used mathematical tables to prove what in Edwards 
had been a poetic intuition, that the evil in the world had 
_ increased the goodness; he was more rigidly Puritanical; 
he thundered against dancing, and stated specifically, and 
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in terrifying detail, that young people who danced would 


go to hell. Hopkins neither smoked nor drank; yet Edwards 
himself seems to have been a heavy smoker, and his beer- 
mug still survives to prove him no teetotaler. In their ef- 
forts to become saints after the pattern set by Edwards, 


the New Englanders became cold and unemotional; the old — 


New England of beer-drinkings and barn-raisings died 
away; even the tears with which Edwards had mourned 
his daughter and his departure from Stockbridge became 
incredible; his more distant. disciples were intolerant fana- 


tics who hated nature and every natural and spontaneous - 


impulse; a new refusal to look realities in the face became 
the mark of the Puritan. 


Nor was his influence confined to New England. His | 


disciples crossed the mountains into western New York 
and into the Western Reserve of Ohio; they swarmed into 
Michigan and Indiana; they spread themselves out across 


the prairies along the lonely trail to the Pacific. His books — 
and his followers carried his doctrines into the Presbyterian — 
churches of New Jersey and Pennsylvania; and thence, in — 
ever-widening circles, into the Baptist and the Methodist — 


churches. 


Edwards was not the only begetter of modern Puri- | 


tanism. The stream of his influence ran parallel with that 
of Gilbert Tennent and the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, 


with that of Bishop Asbury and the Methodists. But un-_ 


questionably he was the biggest intellect in the history of 
American Christianity; his presidency of Princeton made 
oe. 
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him the doctor of the Presbyterian Church as well as of 
the Congregational; and Isaac Backus, the real founder 
of the American Baptist Church, was a convert of 1741. 
Without Edwards’s intellectual justification Puritanism, 
north and south, would have been eaten away by the acids 
of science. It is hardly a hyperbole to say that, if Edwards 
had never lived, there would be to-day no blue laws, no 
societies for the suppression of vice, no Volstead act. 

The moral, if there is a moral, seems to be that a great 
man should never have disciples. A genius, according to 
Emerson, is one who believes that what is true for him is 
‘true for all men. But, ipso facto, a genius is unlike other 
men; often he has a craving for the absolute which his 
disciples do not share; blown out of their true course by 
the impact of his personality, they imitate his actions, but 
they do not understand the spirit which motivates him, The 
New Englanders among whom Edwards came were a vig- 
orous and attractive people, not because they were Calvin- 
ists but because there survived among them, strengthened 
by Old Testament example, so much of the traditional wis- 
dom of humanity; their men farmed and fished and went 
to war like the patriarchs; their women were broad- 
-bosomed mothers of many children; they were supersti- 
tious, but at least they were healthy. Then Edwards was 
born, with his passionate craving for life of a peculiar 
kind, with his passionate hatred of the human nature which 
clogged him. The people of Northampton, unjustly but per- 
haps more wisely than they realized, drove him from their 
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town; but Stockbridge gave him a wider influence than ever 
he could have had in Northampton, and after his death his 
writings transformed half the people of New England from 
healthy human beings to would-be saints. | 
Yet to say that human beings do wisely to persecute 
| their geniuses is perhaps a superficial conclusion. There 


\was a discrepancy between Edwards’s experience and his 
‘theology; his soul was naturally Christian, it was not natu- 
rally Calvinist; he accepted Calvinism with a certain hesi- 
‘tation, to which, if he had been a greater man, he would 
have paid more attention; and having accepted it, he ac- 
cepted also without question its startling and terrible de- 
ficiencies. To have experienced those realities of human 
nature which are the foundation of Christianity, and yet 
to reject Calvinism, would have required, in a Connecti- 
cut schoolboy, in 1721, a wisdom almost superhuman; but 
because Edwards lacked that wisdom, his career is, in its 
hidden implications, the most tragic in American history. 

To-day it is impossible to do him justice. But the dark 
stream of Calvinism is but a tributary to the flood of Ameri- 
can culture; Edwards merely carried to its extreme a 
tendency brought from Europe; in spite of his patriotism 
he was not truly an American. As the flood rolls onward, 
and the tall towers rise across the land, and out of the 
death of the European is engendered that new thing for 
which the world is waiting, then Edwards, perhaps, will 
cease to be a living and baneful influence; he will become 
a figure in history. In Boston the Old North Meeting House 
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is surrounded by dark-eyed Italian boys; in New Haven 
the meeting houses stand shoulder to shoulder across the 
green, while round them roar the street-cars and the auto- 
mobiles; up the valley where the Connecticut still rolls sea- 
ward the meeting house towers rise white and immovable 
on their hilltops, while at their feet the Polish peasant- 
women cultivate tobacco. Into such a relic, a century hence, 
Edwards may perhaps have changed. Then posterity will 
be able to look back on him with admiration; they will say 
_ that his principle of disinterested devotion to God’s will is 
- identical with Spinoza’s intellectual love of God; they will 
say that, alone among men, he believed life to be a battle, 
yet could look upon it and enjoy it as a spectacle; they will 
say that, in spite of errors, he came as near to achieving 
perfection in his own way as any human being can ever 
come. 


THE END 
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CHAPTER XVII 


The chief liberal sermons and treatises written in New Eng- 
land in Edwards’s lifetime were 

W. Balch: ‘“‘The Apostles St. Paul and St. James Reconciled,” 
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W. Balch: “A Vindication of some Points of Doctrine.” Bos- 
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